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Skillful handling can change your 
disposal of scrap metals from a necessary 
nuisance to a substantial source of extra revenue. 


A well-planned scrap disposal program 


Tt 7 assures full recovery of all marketable 
cs scrap. It does not interfere 


with normal plant operation. 

Based on a half century of experience, the expert 
recommendations of H. Kasden & Sons, Inc., 
have helped many industries to realize maximum 


value from these often neglected “by-products.” 





Let us show you, without 
obligation, how we can set up a 


scrap profits plan for your plant. 
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RELIANCE 
UR BP 
PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES 


COLD ROLLED. 
STRIP. STEEL 


Coils .. . Cut Lengths ... All Tempers 
Slit, Sheared, Deburred 
and Round Edge 
From WAREHOUSE 
‘ or 
 DIRECT-FROM-MILL 


SHEETS 


Cold Rolled . . . Hot Rolled 
Hot Rolled Pickled . . 


Galvanized 


. Long Terne 


Standard or production sizes 
or cut to actual working 
dimensions 
from 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


For Immediate Action Call The 


Vai meat 


CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF 
Coke and Coal Chemicals + Pig Iron + Ingots 


Slabs + Sheet Bars + Billets - Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire . Merchant Wire Products 
Welded Fabric + Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


COPY RIGHT 1961 D.S.C 


applies to Purchasing, too! 


In 1950, most purchasing agents had their hands full finding 
sheet and strip steel to make production ends meet. The 
proof of their collective resourcefulness is 1950's output of 
civilian goods—the largest in our economic history. 


When “‘blue-print” steel was unobtainable, they took the 
nearest they could get. It wasn’t easy. Frequently they had 
to “‘sell’’ their managements and shop people on liberal- 
izing specifications, on altering tools and dies, and on 
revamping operations. But they kept production going. 


Through necessity, they became masters of adaptation—the 
art and science of making what you’ve 
got, do... the job-fitting principle 
applied on a grand scale. 


We at Reliance are grateful for having 
had a hand in easing the job for so many 
purchasing agents. Come what may in ’51, 
we'll continue to help them to the limit of 
our ‘capacity. 


STEEL—MAINSTAY OF 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION 


Nearest Reliance Plant or Office: 





DEPENDABLE DAN 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 





GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS 


CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 4, O. 
DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich 


OFFICES 
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Through dark and storm 


Trucks roll from the bulk storage plant of T. A. D. 
Jones and Company with fuel for the fires of industry. 


Deliveries around the clock — by truck, rail or barge — are as 


handy as your telephone — from our ample stocks of Bunker ‘C’ 
fuel oil, bituminous and anthracite coal. 





Serving Connecticut 
and Western Massa- 
chusetts since 1925 


T. A.D. Jones G Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 





High Priorities for 1951 


By A. V. BODINE, President 


N common with my recent predecessors holding office of 
President of the Association, I appreciate the honor that 
has come to me, and am fully aware of the responsibility 

that rests upon me as I begin my duties this month. I shall 
endeavor to merit your confidence by a sincere attempt to 
discharge my responsibilities in a manner that will encourage 
the continuance of the enlightened policies advocated by my 
predecessors, approved by their fellow officers and directors, 
and made effective by the Association's staff. 

Alfred Fuller furnished calm and decisive leadership dur- 
ing the trying war day from 1942 to 1945, and wise counsel 
throughout the reconversion period to the end of 1946. The 
quality of Edward Ingraham’s leadership during his two year 
term in office is aptly symbolized by one sentence in his first 
editorial in the January 1947 issue of CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY, which reads, “We need to gear our thinking for 
peacetime prosperity in terms of what is good for the 
country, rather than for management or labor only, or any 
group in our society.” 

William A. Purtell shouldered his legislative responsi- 
bilities admirably during a two year period marked by the 
most bitter political partisanship in the history of the state, 
while at the same time accelerating his long continued mis- 
sionary efforts to demonstrate the superior merits of our free 
enterprise economy and the almost total dependence of 
Connecticut's prosperity upon that of its manufacturing 
industries. 

All three urged industrial and business employers again 
and again to intensify their economic education activities 
among their employees and community leaders in order that 
they might gain a better understanding of our free enterprise 
economy, and stimulate a quality of co-operation that would 
eliminate the threat of any foreign ideology. 

I am in whole-hearted agreement with my predecessors in 
advocating intensified programs of economic education in 
every plant, place of business, school and among commu- 
nity leaders. Faced as we are with the greatest threat that 
our country has ever known, I feel it is my duty to call your 
attention to a few additional responsibilities which should 
be given the highest priority in the mind of every industrialist 
and business man. 

To be sure our job as industrialists is to put our respective 
plants in readiness to produce at the maximum capacity, but 
our job and our duty goes far beyond the immediate manage- 
ment problems involved in transforming raw materials into 
weapons. Because the superior fighting strength of this 
nation depends so heavily upon industry, our job demands 
that we take proper measures to assure the security of our 
vital industrial centers. And make no mistake, it will be a 
far more difficult task to attain that security against our 
present complex enemy than it was when we were fighting 
the more well-defined and understood Nazi Germany and 
imperialist Japan. 

Our new enemy is more than a tangible target like Stalin, 
the Kremlin, Moscow, or the ‘Red Army and Navy with its 
submarines. It is, in the words of Robert Montgomery, “a 
diabolical world revolutionary force, a massive political 
movement spreading insidious poison which enslaves men 
spiritually and before which 900,000,000 de-humanized 
subjects now cringe in abject submission. . . . These men use 
whatever weapon is at hand, whatever tactic is convenient, 


whatever strategy suits their evil purpose—trickery, treach- 
ery, bribery, blackmail, murder, corruption, confiscation, sub- 
version, infiltration and lying, devilish propaganda.” As 
described vividly in a recent series of articles published in 
the New York Herald-Tribune and the Hartford Courant, 
these political slaves who serve the Kremlin are highly 
trained in every conceivable phase of sabotage. If not pre- 
vented by our own security forces, they could wreck our 
entire industrial effort almost overnight, as well as spread 
terror and destroy the morale of our people by sabotaging 
our public utilities in strategic cities. Think of the reaction 
of the people living in such strategic cities as New York, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, Waterbury, Boston, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Kansas City, and Los Angeles, if they were to 
suddenly discover one morning that they had no electric 
power, gas or operating transportation systems with which 
to operate their plants, their homes and places of business, 
and no mass means of transportation or communication. 

The means that have been devised in Washington to pro- 
tect our vital production centers in Connecticut—your plants 
and mine—should be a matter of such vital concern to all of 
us that we ought to exert every pressure upon our Congress- 
men and Senators and those whom we know in the armed 
services until we are reasonably satisfied that proper steps 
have been taken to assure the safety of our most valuable 
asset—the nation’s productive capacity. We hear much talk 
about civil defense, air raid wardens and bomb shelters, but 
practically nothing about the vitally necessary means to pre- 
vent an estimated 50,000 to 100,000 highly organized Com- 
munists at large in this country, and an estimated 500,000 
fellow travelers from defeating us here at home by sabotage 
of our vital installations when the situation becomes tense, 
and conceivably when we might be chalking up air or naval 
victories thousands of miles from our shores. The necessary 
protective cordon of security forces is not a job for the cus- 
tomary civil defense personnel, but rather one for the Army 
to set up, perhaps in co-operation with other service branches 
and the F.B.I. 

Besides providing adequate security for vital production 
centers of the nation—not on paper, but “in being’—we 
have a second high priority responsibility. We must secure 
the adoption of fiscal policies that will prevent a galloping 
inflation which can destroy us, without a single bomb or shot 
being exploded among us by the Russians, or any disruption 
of our production by their saboteurs. To prevent the ironical 
possibility of destroying ourselves by such ill-conceived fiscal 
policies, our Association, the NAM, and a number of other 
business groups have been urging a pay-as-you-go policy, or 
as near to it as possible, with the larger tax payments from 
business to be secured through increasing the present corpo- 
ration tax and calling the increase a “mobilization” or 
“defense” tax, rather than to re-enact the complicated excess 
profits tax which is not only difficult to administer and to 
compute, but is also unjust, in many instances, to the point 
of destroying the incentive to produce. 

A third responsibility in this hour of national peril is to 
think clearly and calmly, and register our thoughts with 
our national leaders. We must not permit fear of criticism 
to quiet our voices of warning when we believe our nation is 
taking the wrong course. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AS MODERN AS TOMORROW this new building is of steel and brick construc- 
tion. One end has been completed with metal sidings which can be removed 
when another step in the company’s 10-year reconstruction program is started. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE lighting and layout makes the interior of the plant 
(right) a pleasant place to work. 


The Gad Srook Company 





MAKERS OF FINE WOOLENS 


for more than a Century 


By DONALD W. SMITH 


FEW months ago, the historic 
Az Brook Company, in the 

picturesque little village of the 
same name in north central Connect- 
icut, formally dedicated a new three- 
story building for spinning, weaving, 
and shipping operations, and an oil- 
fired boiler house. These two structures 
are the first phases in a contemplated 
10-year mill modernization program of 
a company which has been in the busi- 
ness of making fine woolens on the 
same site since 1849. 

In a deeper sense, the new plants, 
adjoining the venerable 108 years old 
sandstone mill, stand as a fitting memo- 
rial to the men who began the business 
a century ago and to the men who fol- 
lowed them. It was leadership past and 
present that has made it a nationally 
known concern. 

One can well imagine what George 
Beach of Hartford, the first president, 
and the other substantial businessmen 





from the city and surrounding towns 
who made up the first board of direc- 
tors in May 1849 might have thought, 
for example, of the ingenious oil-elec- 
tricity setup which operates the pres- 
ent mill buildings. The first operators 
of the company got their power directly 
from the old water wheel abandoned 
years ago. They must also have thought 
the sandstone mill was the last word 
in modern construction. 


If Mr. Beach and the other 1849 
directors L. C. Ives, Harvey Holkins, 
Austin Dunham and Daniel Crosby 
could have, by some miracle of longev- 
ity, lived to attend the opening of the 
new buildings last April, the stout gen- 
tlemen in beaver hats, frock coats and 
neat black-stock cravats would be as- 
tonished to say the least. 

These men, responsible for recon- 
ditioning the old mill 100 years ago 
after taking over from the defunct 
Phelps Manufacturing Company, would 
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house 


now view a boiler 
ing a great deal of explanation to per- 
sons to whom steam was something 
new and novel in their times. They 
would see a non-combustible brick and 


requir- 


steel construction boiler house, 
equipped with two new 512 horse- 
power and one reconditioned 250 
horsepower oil-fired boilers, together 
with all automatic control and related 
equipment. Further, they would see 
floors and lower portions of the walls 
that are tiled, and upper walls glass- 
paneled for cleanliness and light, and 
for keeping maintenance costs at a min- 
imum—a feature to delight frugal 
Yankee hearts. 


And no doubt Mr. Beach and his 
board members would be interested in 
the 150-foot high radial brick chimney 
to which the boilers connect. These in- 
dustrialists of yesteryear, too, would 
note that the mill stream from which 
they drew their power is used now by 
the mill for processing only, and by the 
villagers who like to fish upon occasion. 
And they would be told that oil for the 
great boilers is supplied from two 20,- 
000-gallon storage tanks in the ground, 
supplemented by a direct connected 
100,000-gallon reserve tank. 

Present members of management and 
employees would point to the two-story 
fireproof wing of the boiler house. 
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where vital mechanical services for the 
entire plant are to be installed, such as 
fire pumps, air compressors, boiler 
feed pumps and a maintenance shop. 
On the second floor of the wing, they 
would see well laid out areas for a labo- 
ratory and a plant engineer’s office 
overlooking the main aisle of the boiler 
room. Above this area, these shadowy 
visitors, who in life always had an eye 
to the future themselves, would note 
that provision has been made for the 
future installation of a 50,000-gallon 
hot water tank to supply the cloth fin- 
ishing department. 

The new spinning building would, 
perhaps, interest the pioneer members 
of the company most of all. This build- 
ing, as employees and guests actually 
saw it at the opening, is the last word 
in modern construction. Built of non- 
combustible brick and steel, it com- 
prises the southerly five bays of the ulti- 
mate 16-bay westerly wing of the pro- 
posed expanded plant. One hundred 
and forty feet long by 84 feet wide, 
each floor has a clear height of 12 feet. 

The spinning building’s walls have 
continuous sash glazed with heat ab- 
sorbing glass, and such features as steel 
wall panels that can be moved and re- 
used in subsequent sections when the 
adjacent unit is built. The third floor, 
housing the frame spinning depart- 
ment, is air conditioned, lighted by 
fluorescent fixtures, and has a ceiling 
finished with acoustical tile to reduce 
fatiguing noise levels. 

The second floor of the building 
houses an extension to the existing 
weaving room, and is finished in the 
same manner as the third, except that 
heating is by conventional unit heaters 
with supplementary humidifying facil- 
ities. The ground floor houses the ship- 
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THE POWER HOUSE contains three huge 
boilers fed by two buried 20,000 gallon 
storage tanks. 


ping room and is similar to the upper 
floor except that no acoustical ceiling 
has been installed. 

Automatic sprinklers are provided 
throughout the new building. In walls 
separating departments, doors designed 
to accommodate the main flow of goods 
im process are equipped with electric 
eye Operators to minimize handling 
time. Interdepartmental movements of 
heavy units are carried by monorails. 

Both new buildings have been de- 
signed to provide agreeable working 
areas with the utmost flow of product. 
Materials have been selected for low 
maintenance cost and minimum depre- 
ciation. However, the areas are finished 
in the most simple manner consistent 
with the premises, with consequent low 
unit costs of construction. 





But, if the clock could be turned 
back, perhaps Mr. Beach and the men 
who pioneered and built the company 
could show present day Broad Brook 
personnel some interesting things that 
occurred in their days. One would learn 
that the company began production a 
century ago with a capital of $200,000, 
when the above mentioned Phelps in- 
terests failed after a few years in busi- 
ness. 

A list of stockholders those first few 
years, when the company was gaining a 
widespread reputation for fine cassi- 
meres and other woolen fabrics, reads 
like a blue book of Connecticut gentry. 
One finds among the early investors 
such names as Colt, Bissell, Hooker, 
Collins, Kellogg and Brainard. Meet- 
ings were held in the old Exchange 
Hotel in Hartford, and recorded in the 
company’s Minute Book, now a treas- 
ured, time-yellowed possession of the 
modern company. 

At first most of the employees were 
of old Yankee stock, but many families 
of Irish extraction came to work in the 
mill in the 1860's. The Germans arrived 
a decade later, and by the early 1900's 
there was an influx of Austrians and 
other Central Europeans to Broad 
Brook. These hard-working, substantial 
newcomers made excellent workers and 
villagers, entering into the community 
life. 

Through the years, the company 
built houses for their employees, rent- 
ing them at a very reasonable sum. 
Later, many of these homes were sold 
to employees or torn down to make for 
improvements. Today, only a few of 
these houses are left in the company’s 
possession. 

Generation after generation of Broad 

(Continued on page 48) 


A SECTION OF THE WEAVING ROOM, showing several of the firm’s 76 looms. 











ALFRED V. BODINE 


T the annual meeting of the Board 
A: Directors, held at the Hartford 
Club, Hartford, on December 14, 
Alfred V. Bodine, president and treas- 
urer of The Bodine Corporation, 
Bridgeport, was elected president of the 
Association. Mr. Bodine succeeds Wil- 
liam A. Purtell, president, Holo-Krome 
Screw Corporation, West Hartford, 
who served as president for two years. 
At the same time Edwin B. Shaw, 
agent, American Thread Company, 
Willimantic, and Albert S. Redway, 
president, The American Paper Goods 
Company, Kensington, were elected as 
vcie presidents. Mr. Shaw succeeds Mr. 
Bodine, who completed two years as 
first vice president. Mr. Redway takes 
over the office held by Franklin R. 
Hoadley, president of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company, Ansonia, who has served 
as second vice president since January, 
1949. 

John Coolidge, president and treas- 
urer of The Connecticut Manifold 
Forms Co., West Hartford, was re- 
elected treasurer, a post he has filled 
for six years. Norris W. Ford continues 
to serve as executive vice president, and 
L. M. Bingham as secretary. 

Mr. Bodine is a graduate of Lehigh 
University, which in 1946 honored him 
with a Doctor of Engineering degree. 
He came to Bridgeport as works man- 
ager of the Columbia Graphaphone 
Company. In 1923 he became vice 
president of the Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, and in 1928, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Raybestos-Manhattan Com- 
pany. In 1933 he founded the Bodine 
Corporation. He is a director of the 


MEET YOUR NEW 


OFFICERS and 
DIRECTORS 


National Association of Manufacturers, 
National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, National AAA, Bridgeport 
YMCA, Bridgeport Boys’ Club, and the 
Black Rock Bank. He is vice president 
of the Connecticut Motor Club, and a 
past president of the Rotary and Algon- 
quin Clubs. He is a member of the 
Twilight Club, Brooklawn Country 





E. B. SHAW 


Club and the Aspetuck Fish and Game 
Club. 

In November he was elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
University of Bridgeport. 

Mr. Shaw, a graduate of the Brad- 
ford-Durfee Textile School of Fall 
River, Massachusetts, came to the Wil- 
limantic plant of the American Thread 
Company in 1925 as section foreman, 
after serving three years in the com- 
pany'’s plant in Fall River. Prior to 
being appointed agent (a position com- 
parable to works manager in non-textile 
companies) in November, 1943, he 
served as an overseer in the spinning 
department, assistant superintendent of 
the manufacturing division, plant su- 
perintendent of the firm’s Dalton, 
Georgia plant, and superintendent of 
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manufacturing at the Willimantic fac- 
tory. 

At present his civic activities include 
the presidency of the Eastern Connect- 
icut Council, Boy, Scouts of America. 
He is a director‘6f the Willimantic 
Y.M.CA, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce; a trustee of the Windham Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital, president 
of the Willimantic Community Chest, 
and is a member of the executive board 
of the New England Regional Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Redway, a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, be- 
gan his business career with the Old 
Colony Envelope Company of West- 
field, Massachusetts. Later he served in 
various positions at the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company, Ansonia, until 1937, 
when he was made vice president and 
manager of manufacturing. In 1943 he 
joined the Geometric Tool Company of 
New Haven as executive vice president 
and general manager, where he served 
until he was made president and gen- 
eral manager of The American Paper 
Goods Company, Kensington, April 1, 
1949. 

While working in New Haven he 





ALBERT S. REDWAY 











held important posts with seven busi- 
ness, civic and veterans organizations. 
At present he is a director of the Acme 
Wire Co. and First National Bank & 
Trust Co., both of New Haven, and a 
director of The New England Council. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Management 
Association, and the Society of Colonial 
Wars. 


Directors of the Association took 
office on January 1, 1951, each for 
a term of four years. The industrialists, 
who were elected to the board at the As- 
sociation’s annual meeting on Septem- 
ber 12, 1950, are as follows: R. Leland 


F new members of the Board of 





R, LELAND KEENEY 





WALTER E. TURNER 


Keeney, treasurer, Somersville Manu- 
facturing Co., Somersville; George H. 


Reama, vice president, American 
Screw Co., Willimantic; Walter E. 
Turner, president, Atlantic Carton 


Corp., Norwich; Robert J. Starr, part- 
ner, A. M. Starr Net Co., East Hamp- 
ton; and Arthur F. Murray, works man- 
ager, Electrolux Corporation, Old 
Greenwich. 


xk 


R. LELAND KEENEY, who suc- 
ceeds Frank Parizek, chairman of the 
board, Frank Parizek Mfg. Co., West 
Willington, as director from Windham 
County, attended Springfield High 
School and was graduated from Phillips- 
Andover Academy in 1902. He joined 
his father and uncle in the woolen busi- 
ness in Somersville, and in 1923 became 
treasurer of the firm. 

He has served as representative of 
the Town of Somers in the legislature, 
and served the 35th Senatorial District, 
Tolland County, in the Senate in 1925 
and 1927. He isa trustee of the People’s 
Savings Bank of Rockville. 


& 2 


GEORGE H. REAMA, who will 
serve the board as a director from 
Windham County, replaces E. B. Shaw, 
agent, American Thread Company, 
Willimantic. A native of Meriden, Mr. 
Reama attended the schools of that city, 
and later studied law for eight years 
with Attorney C. H. Harriman of New 
Haven. 

Before joining the American Screw 
Company he was associated with Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, the 
Corbin Screw Corporation and General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport as super- 





ROBERT J. STARR 
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intendent of the Home Laundry Equip- 
ment Department. 

Mr. Reama has served as an indus- 
trial member of the Rhode Island Com- 
mission to study existing pending and 
proposed labor legislation, and as a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
Apprenticeship Training and chairman 
of the Advisory Council for Rhode 
Island Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 


xk * 


WALTER E. TURNER, who suc- 
ceeds William W. Allan, executive 
vice president and general manager, 
The Baltic Mills Co., Baltic, represent: 
ing New London County on the Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors, was born in 
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ARTHUR F. MURRAY 





VER 500 business, industrial and 
labor leaders in Hartford and 
over 100 businessmen and in- 

dustrialists left their work on Thursday, 

November 16, to enter a world from 

which most of them had long since de- 

parted—the world of blackboards, 
textbooks and school children. It was 

a return engagement, for on April 12 
1950 more than 1,500 teachers, prin- 

cipals, superintendents, supervisors and 

administrative workers from the school 
systems of Hartford, West Hartford 
and East Hartford had spent the day in 
some 60 industrial, mercantile, banking 
and retailing establishments, learning 

“what makes the wheels” go round in 

the free enterprise economy of Greater 

Hartford. 

The enthusiasm of teachers and 
school administrators over the “Open 
House” method called Business-Indus- 
try-Education Day, led to the plan- 
ning of a day when businessmen and 
industrial and labor leaders would have 
the opportunity of seeing the operating 
techniques of the three school systems. 
Through a better understanding of the 
public schools by businessmen and 
labor leaders, it was felt that the schools 
can increase the effectiveness of pre- 
paring youth for the world of work. 

Divided into small groups, the busi- 
nessmen were given a brief orientation 
program to give them an idea of the 
requirements necessary to keep a school 
system in operation. Principals and 


teachers explained the health and scho- 











Schools 


anum School in East Hartford. 





lastic records of the children and sani- 
tation problems of the school. 


Facts About Hartford Schools 


In addition to a complete inspection 
of the physical plant visited by each 
particular group, the businessmen had 
explained and demonstrated the instruc- 
tional process including the reasons 
why certain specific phases of the work 
are being carried on and why certain 
educational techniques are employed. 
Pertinent statistics and information 
about the entire school system entitled 
“Quick Facts About Hartford Public 
Schools,” were distributed to all school 
guests. Included in these statistics were 
facts as follows: 

The Hartford Public Schools have 
enrolled 19,433 pupils this year; the 
assessed valuation of land, buildings, 
and equipment totals more than $18,- 
000,000; the total school budget for 
this fiscal year represents 31% of the 
city budget (12.53 mills); the school 
system employs 1,212 people; the cost 
of educating each student totals $266; 
last year 290 teachers and administra- 
tors took courses to prepare themselves 
better for their work; 248 employees 
of the school system have M.A. degrees, 
while 15 have completed one year of 
graduate work beyond the Master's De- 
gree. Adult education opportunities are 
provided for approximately 4,500 
adults each year. 


The Gamut of Activities 
Guided by pupils as well as teachers, 
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Businessmen Visit 


in Greater Hartford 
and New Haven 


H. MANSFIELD HORNER, President of United Aircraft Corporation, watches 
the industrious painting of Victor Vreeland and Diane Turgeon of the Hock- 


the visitors ran a broad gamut of activ- 
ities among which were included: 
Watching six-year olds identify the 
word “house”; junior high school boys 
designing Christmas cards; and listen- 
ing to classes in English history, science, 
art and a variety of other subjects. Busi- 
nessmen sat in on many regular classes 
and in addition were guests at programs 
produced and given by pupils. 

A wide variety of displays were in 
evidence on every hand, which included 
some of the literature which had been 
given to teachers for schoolroom use 
when they had visited industry last 
April. Some displays included textbooks 
and other school equipment, including 
prices, set up according to grade levels. 
Thus visitors were able to visualize the 
step-by-step learning process from the 
lowest to the highest grades, and to ob- 
serve that the cost of living applies to 
schools as well as to their business and 
their daily lives. The majority of the 
displays, however, demonstrated the 
handcraft and artistic sense of the pupils 
at the various grade levels. 

Although there was some similarity 
to the programs in the various schools, 
yet each one conducted its own pro- 
gram in a manner which seemed best 
suited, in the opinion of school adminis- 
trators and teachers, to the demonstra- 
tion of the learning process in their 
particular school. 


Technical School Visit 


A typical example of one of the tours 
of the day was the visit of 30 men and 
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women from industry, department 
stores, newspapers and other business 
organizations to the Hartford Regional 
Technical School. Each visitor was pro- 
vided with a kit of information about 
the program, accomplishments and aims 
of the trade school upon arrival, and 
heard the school director, Henry E. Sin- 
namon, explain the curriculum. He 
pointed out that all students at the trade 
school received training on the secon- 
dary school level, and besides the tech- 
nical skills they learn, plus actual work 
in their trades, the students get instruc- 
tion in social sciences, English and other 
subjects taught in the regular high 
school. The group toured the classrooms 
during the morning to see the students 
in classes and at work in the carpentry, 
electrical, machine, plumbing, radio 
and printing shops, and in the drafting 
rooms and blueprint reading class- 
rooms. In many of these rooms special 


exhibits had been set up. 


Luncheon—A Big Task 


Although the eight cafeterias in the 
Hartford Schools normally face a major 
task in feeding 6,000 students and 


idea of having to spend the day trailing 
around the schools. I thought I had 
heard enough about education in vari- 
ous education meetings, but I learned 
more today about how schools actually 
operate than I ever did in 10 years of 
attending all sorts of public meetings 
on school problems.” This sentiment so 
aptly expressed by one businessman 
was also shared by many other visitors, 
all of whom appeared enthusiastic about 
what they had learned during their 
school visitation. 


West Hartford 


In West Hartford, where approxi- 
mately 100 industrialists and business- 
men split up into 19 groups, each group 
visiting two schools, no special pro- 
grams were arranged. The teachers and 
administrators agreed that they would 
prefer to have the businessmen and in- 
dustrialists see the schools in normal 
operation. Special efforts, however, 


were taken to guide the visitors on com- 
plete tours of the school plants and let 








“ teachers every school day, with the help 
: of volunteer mothers and members of 
; the PTA, several hundred visiting 
. guests were served luncheon, both in 
a cafeteria equipped schools and in many 
ie others through special arrangements 
whereby the food was delivered by the HELEN M. MALLOY, sixth grade teacher at New Park Avenue School conducts a class 
cafeteria-equipped schools to those while John T. Kearney, left, seated, of Atna Life Insurance Co. and Henry E. Mooberry 
4 without such facilities. of United Aircraft Corporation, watch. 
n 
se Discussion Period 
* After luncheon each school con- 
- ducted a discussion period during 
8 which visitors were given an opportu- 
> nity to ask pertinent questions about 
- the school system as a who'e, about the 
- particular school and its activities, and 
b- about the latest developments in educa- 
~ tional methods, techniques and ma- 
id terials. 
- Among the many vocal and written 
-~ comments made by business and labor 
Is representatives were: “I was impressed 
by the poise of the pupils’; “I was sur- 
- prised to find that much of the school 
s, work of today is actually looked upon 
“ll by the students as ‘fun’, since so much 
me of it is ‘acted out’; “I sure hope I can 
- go back again sometime”; “The schools 
- today have a more practical approach 
saad toward education”; “I was certainly 
amazed to find that work in school is 
oe eerie ; Seer ae ae ea 
irs Perhaps the highest tribute paid canmmand M. a: deiis ile as asmaed i Seman of L. H. ccuniane Sica and 
nd came from a businessman who con- Lester S. Kittredge of Phoenix Mutual Insurance Company watch Tony Riccio operat. 


fessed as follows: “I frankly hated the 


a lathe. 
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them sit in on any classes they desired to 
observe in action. As in Hartford the 
visitors were entertained at luncheon 
where they had an opportunity of talk- 
ing with teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

After the visitation, H. M. Feine, 
executive secretary of the West Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, said that 
unless a national emergency interfered, 
another B-I-E Day, with the teachers 
doing the visiting, is planned for next 
spring. 


The New Haven Area Story 


As a feature of National Education 
Week, approximately 300 businessmen, 
industrialists and representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce and manufac- 
turers associations, visited the schools 
of New Haven, West Haven, East 
Haven, North Haven and Hamden on 
November 9, 1950. The project to ac- 
quaint the business fraternity with the 
local education system constituted the 
enthusiastic response of the school au- 
thorities in the New Haven area to the 
Business-Industry-Education Day pro- 
gram arranged last April by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New Haven 
County, when the teachers and school 
administrators inspected some 40 in- 
dustrial and other places of business as 
the guests of industrialists and business- 
men. 

The 300 business leaders were split 
into groups of from five to twenty-five, 
which were assigned to 77 schools and 
boards of education participating in 


the program. The day’s activities started 
at 9:30 A. M. with the groups reporting 
to their assigned schools. In most in- 
stances at least two schools were visited 
by a group. They finally gathered at 
several junior high and high schools for 
luncheon. After consuming a typical 
student lunch, the guests were greeted 
by school officials, representatives of 
the boards of education and the Mayor's 
office. Each guest was introduced and 
those who wished to comment on the 
visitation had an opportunity to do so. 
A general discussion period followed 
the luncheon meeting where an oppor- 
tunity was given to have answered any 
questions in the minds of the guests. 
The day's activities ended at 2:30 P. M. 

Specifically, the overall planning for 
what was termed E-I-B Day in New 
Haven was done by the Board of Edu- 
cation, the superintendents cabinet of 
the school department, and by a special 
teacher committee headed by Miss M. 
Ethel Douglas of Fair Haven Junior 
High School. 


Variety of Activities 


Visitors were introduced to every- 
thing from the modern approach to 
reading in the lower grades to the con- 
stantly expanding requirements of high 
school science courses. For the major- 
ity of the visitors, most of whom had 
been out of high school for at least 20 
years, the tours brought a new under- 
standing of the great changes that time 
has made in all phases of elementary 
and secondary education. 
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1. FIRST GRADE PUPILS at the Ezikel 
Cheever School, New Haven, pose with vis- 
iting industrialists. In the rear, left to 
right, Mrs. Katherine Blakeslee, teacher, 
Herbert J. Borman, principal; Henry T. 
King, Naugatuck Valley Industrial Coun- 
cil; Miles W. Merwin, Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co.; Fred S. Baker, Rockbestos 
Products Corp.; David Moffitt, Connecticut 
Hard Rubber Co., and Mrs. Alice Wehner, 
assistant music supervisor of city schools. 


2. INSPECTING THE SEWING CLASS at 
Fair Haven Junior High School. Left to 
right, M. Ethel Douglas, chairman, City 
Teachers Committee; Ann Cooperman, So- 
cial Studies; Ida W. Miller, Clothing De- 
partment; Mary Ann Christiana, pupil, H. 
A. Rasche, Security Insurance Co.; Charles 
H. Costello, C. Cowles & Co.; G. Harold 
Welch, New Haven Bank; A. J. Harder, 
principal; and H. L. Blakeslee, C. W. 
Blakeslee & Sons, Inc. 


3. RED VERDERAMA, Captain of Arnold 
College, demonstrates basketball strategy 
to Columbus School pupils. Left to right, 
H. E. Benevento, G. & Ol Mfg. Co.; W. A. 
Thompson, Union & New Haven Trust Co.; 
H. R. Giese, Sargent & Co., Thomas Hooker, 
First National Bank & Trust Co.; William 
Schrildt, Coach of Arnold College; Edward 
D. Leary; principal; and Mr. Verderama. 





Commenting on the E-I-B Day pro- 
gram, Charles H. Costello, Jr., chair- 
man of the Industry Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of New 
Haven, observed that the program 
would play an important part in im- 
proving understanding between the 
business community and the city’s edu- 
cators. Judging from all reports he re- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A MULTI-COLORED PATTERN for the dress goods industry is printed on this machine at Cheney Brothers. (Right) These teachers 
learn how parachutes are tested on the test tower dummy at Pioneer Parachute Co. 


B-I-E DAY 


ministrators visited seventeen in- 

dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments in Manchester on October 9, 
1950, on the occasion of the city’s first 
effort to conduct a Business-Industry- 
Education Day. The program was 
planned jointly by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Education and school administrators 
along similar lines to those previously 
held in October, 1949 in New Britain 
and early this year in Hartford, West 
Hartford, New Haven and adjoining 
towns, the Meriden-Wallingford area, 
and Bristol. 

The purpose of the program, begin- 
ning early in the morning, was to give 
the teachers and school administrators 
a better understanding of the operation 
of business, its social and economic 
contributions to Manchester, and to 
help them to adapt their teaching meth- 
ods to meet the requirements of posi- 
tions which will be available locally to 
graduates of the Manchester school 
system. 


The largest group of teachers quite 
naturally visited Cheney Brothers, the 
largest plant in the area. After a short 
briefing on the history of Cheney 
Brothers the teachers and one represen- 
tative each from the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, The Manufac- 


S 290 teachers and school ad- 


turers. Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford County Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, and the town manager of Man- 
chester, were taken in small groups on 
a guided tour through the company’s 
plants. With the aid of a guide sheet 
and the well-informed guides working 
under the direction of Richard E. 
Wright, industrial relations manager, 
the teachers gained a good understand- 
ing, in their two-hour tour, of some 35 
different operations in the yarn, yarn 
dye, velvet, broad goods weaving, piece 
dye, print and finish, and quality con- 
trol divisions of the company. 

Returning to the large assembly 
room from where they had started their 
trip, visitors at the Cheney plant were 
joined by 13 from Pioneer Parachute 
Company, all having luncheon as the 
guests of Cheney Brothers. Following 
luncheon, Henry R. Mallory, executive 
vice president, and Richard E. Wright, 
industrial relations manager, addressed 
the group. 

Mr. Mallory explained some of the 
company’s financial and distribution 
problems, demonstrating by means of 
a large chart the necessity for the com- 
pany to sell a certain volume of goods 
before it could “break even” on its 
operations and attain a substantially 
higher volume of business before a rea- 
sonable profit could be earned. He 
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IN MANCHESTER 


pointed out that the company had spent 
nearly $5 million in a modernization 
program during the past six years and 
had discontinued the manufacture of 
Cheney cravats in order to make it pos- 
sible to meet keen competition from 
the South and still make a reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. Wright related, in detail, the 
facts about the growth in employment, 
increases in wages over the years, hiring 
practices, and employee benefits given 
to Cheney employees. Both Mr. Mal- 
lory and Mr. Wright answered ques- 
tions during a brief discussion period 
following their talks. 


Other plants and places of business 
visited by teachers during the day in- 
cluded: ABA Tool Co., Manchester 
Evening Herald, Manchester Trust Co., 
Savings Bank of Manchester, Orford 
Soap Co., Spencer Mills, First National 
Bank of Manchester, Southern New 
England Telephone Co., First National 
Stores, Great A & P Tea Co., Manches- 
ter Modes, Inc., Rogers Corp., and 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 


Although neither space limitations 
nor our present information permits 
relating any details of the tour pro- 
cedures carried out at the other plants 
and business organizations visited, the 
general pattern was similar to that fol- 
lowed at Cheney Brothers, and at other 











THIS GROUP OF VISITORS appear interested in the Cleveland Automatic Screw 
Machine in operation at Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 


B-I-E Day celebrations held in other 
industrial communities earlier this 
year. 


Response by Educators 


The important part of any educa- 
tional program is not what those who 
planned it think, but rather the reac- 
tions of those for whom it is planned. 
Judging from the summary of replies 
from a questionnaire sent to teachers 
on October 9, 1950, the Manchester 
educators thought the day was well 
spent since the few criticisms received 
dealt chiefly with minor details pertain- 
ing to transportation and substitutions 
of visits to other plants. 

A number of teachers expressed the 
hope that industrial and business lead- 
ers might visit the schools, an event 
which is now being planned by the 
school authorities in cooperation with 
the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Some of the most important and typ- 
ical comments made by teachers to the 
question “What application of the visit 
can you use in your teaching” are indic- 
ative of the great value of the Business- 
Industry-Education Day in Manchester, 
and how valuable they can be in any 
community when properly planned. 
The most important of these typical 
comments follow. 


“Research and development of lesson 
plans to get the best results in class 
work. Also to have supplies in readi- 
ness to use when wanted and everyone 
in the class must cooperate to make 
the day’s work a success.” 


“Will be able to tell the children 
about Manchester's industries and the 
part they playin our community life.” 

“Finding a common ground in con- 
tact with parents.” 

“Ability to show the great advances 
in manufacturing.” 

“It was inspiring to note the keen 
interest of business and industry in our 
schools.” 

“This was time well spent—a step in 
bringing about a better understanding 
between our two most important enter- 
prises, the producing of better citizens 
and better products.” 


AT ORFORD SOAP COMPANY, educators watch the operation of machines used to wrap 
cakes of the firm’s famous product, Bon Ami. 
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“I believe the greatest value of the 
day may be in giving us as teachers a 
broader view of things; and a concep- 
tion, too, of the importance of skills 
other than book skills.” 


“Our guide was so sold on his com- 
pany, his job, his product, that I kept 
wishing he was a teacher.” 

“A realization of the size of this one 
organization (chain store) makes one 
realize to some extent our type of econ- 
omy. Such realization can only reflect 
in a more functional teaching pro- 
cedure.” 

“Would suggest some method of 
having all teachers, either before be- 
ginning teaching, or within the first 
five or six years of teaching, spend 
some time in commerce and industry. 
This could be done in the summertime. 
It takes time to understand the other 
viewpoint and actual contact over a 
period of time would be of great help. 
Teachers should be able to do and have 
had experience in some of the other 
ways of living.” 

“Have learned to appreciate my 
home town more just by visiting two 
industries.” 

“The tremendous economic and so- 
cial problems involved in the expanse 
and maintenance of industry is most 
impressive.” 

“The thing that especially impressed 
me was the skill of the machines which 
in many instances seemed almost hu- 
man. With these machines to do the 
work, the ‘coffee break’ and the appar- 
ent lack of strain under which the 
people work, seemed almost enviable.” 
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AT THE HEAD TABLE during the evening session. Left to right, John Christensen, Commissioner, State Department of Farms and 
Markets; George A. Garratt, Dean, Yale School of Forestry; Ronald A. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs; Howard A. Rollins, College of Agriculture, University of Connecticut; G. Harris Collingwood, Legislative Reference 
Service of Congress and Forestry Consultant of the United States Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Woolsey S$. Conover, Federated Garden 
Clubs of Connecticut; Louis Bromfield, Author; George C. Waldo, Editor, Bridgeport Post; Carl F. Bissell, President, Connecticut 
Outdoor Writers’ Association; Mrs. Harriet C. Balsley, Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut; Clayton Hoff, President American 


Watershed Council. 


THE CONNECTICUT 
CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 


HE REALIZATION that not enough 

citizens of the state were doing 

enough about the conservation 
and improvement of Connecticut's na- 
tural resources led to a series of meet- 
ings beginning last Spring and the or- 
ganization of the Natural Resources 
Council of Connecticut—a non-govern- 
mental group of representatives of state 
agencies, civic, business and industrial 
organizations. 

The objective of this non-govern- 
mental, non-partisan group is not to 
seek the answers to conservation prob- 
lems through exerting pressure for new 
legislation, but rather to publicize the 
need and the value of an all-out effort 
to increase our natural resources 
through a stepped-up program of con- 
servation practices, already known and 
time-tested, but now practiced on too 
small a scale. Once the people of the 
state are thoroughly awakened to the 
need and the dollars-and-cents value, 
as well as the added pleasure which can 
come from an expanded program of 
conservation, it is felt that the majority 
will be willing to do their share when 
advised how it may be done. 

As the first phase of this long-range 
more vigorous effort toward rebuilding 
our farm, forest, wild life and water re- 
sources, was the planning and conduct 
of the first Connecticut Conservation 


Conference under the able leadership of 
Chairman George C. Waldo of the Na- 
tional Resources Council of Connect- 
icut. Others who had a prominent part 
in the planning included: Bernard Kra- 
nowitz, executive vice president of the 
New Britain Chamber of Commerce, 
and the first vice chairman of the con- 
ference; Mrs. Woolsey S. Conover, 
president of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Connecticut, second vice chair- 
man; and Sidney A. Edwards, managing 
director, Connecticut Development 
Commission, and secretary and treas- 
urer of the conference. The cooperating 
organizations who made the conference 
possible are named elsewhere in this 
article. 


Highlights of the Conference 


Since a complete report of the con- 
ference will be made available later by 
the State Department of Education, to 
planners of future conferences, we are 
recording here only the highlights of 
the first Connecticut Conservation Con- 
ference held at the Bond Hotel, Thurs- 
day, November 16, 1950. 

Over 300 delegates representing all 
cooperating organizations and other 
groups interested in the conservation 
and improvement of our natural re- 
sources attended one or more of the 
morning, luncheon, afternoon and eve- 
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ning sessions. Through addresses by 
William S. Wise, chief engineer of the 
State Water Commission, and W. B. 
Young, dean of agriculture, University 
of Connecticut, followed respectively 
by fifteen-minute discussion periods led 
by Ronald A. Mitchell, secretary- 
treasurer, Cyril Johnson Woolen Com- 
pany and member Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission, and Daniel Mc- 
Keon, chairman, Fairfield County Con- 
servation District, those who attended 
the morning session were well briefed 
on the problems involved in conserving 
our precious water and soil resources, 
how the answers were being sought and 
how improvements could be made in 
these phases of the conservation pro- 
gram. 

In order to satisfy the variety of in- 
terests of the delegates three luncheon 
sessions were held simultaneously. 
Those interested in wild life conserva- 
tion heard J. P. Montgomery, chairman 
of the State Board of Fisheries and 
Game, and president of the West Ha- 
ven Buckle Co., tell how his depart- 
ment functions to promote conserva- 
tion of fish and game, thus to provide 
for better hunting and fishing recre- 
ation. He also recommended a five- 
point program for improvement of the 
present program. 

At the Forestry Products luncheon 





delegates were told by Michael Pochan, 
Jr., manager of Connwood, Inc., about 
how Connwood, Inc., organized by a 
group of foresters and woodland own- 
ers, functions to market a variety of 
forest products in the state. 

Mrs. Harriet C. Balsey of Stamford, 
conservation chairman of both the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Women's 
Clubs and The Federated Garden Clubs, 
led a round-table discussion on conser- 
vation education. She urged all present 
at the Conservation Education luncheon 
session to do their utmost to see that 
the respective clubs with which they 
were affiliated carried out a five-point 
program as follows: Conservation, re- 
search, education, legislation, appropri- 
ation and cooperation. 

The afternoon session featured an 
address by G. Harris Collingswood, for- 
estry consultant, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, which painted a gloomy 
picture of Connecticut's waning tim- 
ber resources, and an illustrated lecture 
by Clayton Hoff, president of the Amer- 
ican Watershed Council and vice presi- 
dent of the Brandywine Valley Associ- 
ation, Wilmington, Delaware, which 
demonstrated how a small area or sev- 
eral states might combine to solve their 
water problems through river develop- 
ment. Short discussion periods after 
each of the speakers were led respec- 
tively by W. Foster Schroeder and 
Richard Martin. 

Louis Bromfield, novelist, farmer and 
one of the nation’s most vigorous cam- 
paigners for sound conservation prac- 
tices, was the featured speaker at the 





BERNARD G. KRANOWITZ, Executive Vice President, New Britain Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Vice President of the Natural Resources Council, addressed the afternoon 
session. Seated, left to right, G. Harris Collingwood, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; W. 
Foster Schreeder and Austin Hawes of the Connecticut Park and Forest Commission. 


banquet session in the evening. The 
first annual conservation awards by the 
Connecticut Outdoor Writers Associ- 
ation were also made by the Associ- 
ation’s president, Carroll F. Bissell of 
Milford. 


Water Conservation 


Unfolding Connecticut's present 
water supply picture, Council Chair- 
man George C. Waldo, warned that the 
lowering water table of Connecticut, a 
drop in the level of many reservoirs, 


W. B. YOUNG, Dean of Agriculture, University of Connecticut, is shown addressing the 
group at the morning’ session. George C. Waldo, Editor, Bridgeport Post and Daniel 
McKeon, Chairman, Fairfield County Soil Conservation District, Ridgefield, are seated. 






























increased human and industrial use, and 
waste through pollution, would ulti- 
mately lead to wide scale rationing of 
water supplies unless a broad-gauged 
program of conservation was under- 
taken promptly. Although he pointed 
out that Connecticut's water supply 
was somewhat better at present than 
that on the Pacific Coast, the southeast 
and southwest, he declared that the only 
way to revert the present downward 
trend in our water supply was to launch 
at once and carry forth vigorously a 
full-scale conservation program. 

Pointing out that water is man’s most 
valuable asset and natural resource be- 
cause it is so vital that we cannot live 
or produce anything without it, Wil- 
liam S. Wise, chief engineer, State 
Water Commission, asserted that the 
present extravagant waste of water by 
the average citizen of today must be 
supplanted by habits of conservation if 
our future growth and development is 
not to be thwarted by grave shortages 
of water for industrial, business and 
civilian use. 

Citing that the annual increase in the 
use of water by civilians and industry 
was equivalent to supplying the needs 
of a city of 35,000 inhabitants, Mr. 
Wise stated that this supply had to 
come from the available fifth of the 44 
inches of rainfall Connecticut receives 
in the average year, since the other 
four-fifths is lost by evaporation, fresh- 
ets, excess runoff and to vegetation. Al- 
though contrary to the views of some 
conservationists who advocate the 
building of reservoirs to capture flood 
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waters, heavy planting of trees and 
contour farming as a means to build up 
water supplies, Mr. Wise sees an ex- 
panded program of cooperation of 
municipalities, industries and individ- 
uals to both prevent water pollution 
and to purify polluted waters after use, 
as the only practical salvation to give 
us the water supply we require. The 
estimated cost of pollution abatement, 
he said, would amount to $77 million, 
or $38.50 per capita, just to solve the 
problem of erecting sewerage and in- 
dustrial waste treatment plants and an- 
other $8 million per year, or $8 per 
capita to maintain them. However, he 
pointed out, Connecticut is further 
along than most states in doing some- 
thing about conservation through pol- 
lution abatement. He advocated no 
new laws, but only a stepped-up pro- 
gram to permit the Water Commis- 
sion to expand its cooperative activities 
with municipalities and industries to 
the end that solutions may be worked 
out more speedily without causing un- 
due hardship. 

Clayton Hoff explained in his illus- 
trated lecture the steps that are being 
taken to alleviate the water shortage in 
New York City, the constructive con- 
servation work that is being done in 
the 300 square mile Brandywine River 
watershed and the general character- 
istics of a river basin. 

Louis Bromfield, a veritable crusader 
for conservation, and particularly vehe- 
ment in his condemnation of those who 
pollute streams, also criticized the U. S. 
Army engineers for building many 
needless dams and levies “which are 
costing us hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars.” On the affirmative side he told of 
scientific farming and reforestation 
methods used in Ohio which together 
with the construction of some dams to 
impound water had halted floods and 
made it possible for wild life and fish to 
replenish themselves, thus reducing the 
need for fish hatcheries to only one in 
the entire state of Ohio. 


Land Conservation 


William B. Young, dean of Agricul- 
ture at the University of Connecticut, 
pointed out that in 1945 Connecticut 
became the 48th state to pass an en- 
abling act permitting establishment of 
a state soil conservation program and 
the acceptance of Federal assistance. 
Since then, he said, “seven of eight 
counties in the state have become con- 
servation districts, and the other county 
is doing a good job without formal or- 
ganization.” 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Watershed Council 

Audubon Nature Center, Greenwich 

Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

College of Agriculture, University of 
Connecticut 

Connecticut Agricultural 
ment Station 

Connecticut Association of Com- 
mercial Executives 

Connecticut Board of Fisheries and 
Game 

Connecticut Botanical Society 

Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 

Connecticut Department of Educa- 
tion 

Connecticut Department of Farms 
and Markets 

Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion 

Connecticut Federation of Bird and 
Nature Clubs 

Connecticut Federation of Planning 
and Zoning Agencies 

Connecticut Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 

Connecticut Forest and Park Associ- 
ation 


Experi- 


Last year 5,384 farms, with an acre- 
age of 765,446 participated in the pro- 
gram. Dean Young was critical of “too 
much federal government dictation be- 
cause it was putting up the money and 
hiring the personnel.” He expressed the 
hope that this situation might be 
changed by permitting the state to re- 
ceive the federal grants and adminis- 
ter them. However, he had little faith 
that this would be done because “it 
would do away with too many federal 
jobs.” 

His further suggestions for improve- 
ment of land conservation were: 
“United action through a program of 
education, planned so the citizens will 
recognize the relationship of our basic 
raw materials—soil, water, forest, min- 
erals—to their own welfare; the estab- 
lishment of a permanent overall con- 
servation organization and rewrite the 
State Soil Conservation Act.” 

Louis Bromfield observed that “fron- 
tier farming and bad farming” were 
being replaced by highly intellectual 
farming which is the best thing for the 
economic life of America.” Observing 
the false illusion held by many people 
that money is wealth, Mr. Bromfield 
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Connecticut Highway Department 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation 

Connecticut Outdoor Writers’ Asso- 
ciation 

Connecticut Park and Forest Com- 
mission 

Connecticut State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration 

Connecticut State Grange 

Connecticut State League of Sports- 
men’s Club 

Connecticut Tree Protective Associ- 
ation 

Federated Garden Clubs of Connect- 
icut 

Hartford Chamber of Commerce 

Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc. 

New Britain Chamber of Commerce 

New Haven Chamber of Commerce 

Norwalk Chamber of Commerce 

Soil Conservation Society of Amer- 
ica, Southern New England Chap- 
ter 

State Water Commission 

Waterbury Naturalist Club, Inc. 

Wildlife Management Institute 





asserted real wealth “is our natural re- 
sources—the forest, the water, the soil 
and ores... and when they are gone we 
are gone and all the gold in Fort Knox 
will flow out the window.” 


Lumber Conservation 


G. Harris Collingswood painted a 
dark picture by pointing out that Con- 
necticut forestry statistics show that 
“the forests of this state are being 
drained of usable merchandisable saw- 
log timber faster than it is being re- 
placed by new growth. Connecticut is 
suffering not from a shortage of acreage 
of trees but from the quantity of wood 
being grown.” 

On the optimistic side, Mr. Collings- 
wood asserted that even though Con- 
necticut was estimated to have only 1.6 
billion board feet of sawlog lumber 
when the last survey was taken five years 
ago as compared with the 22 billion 
feet of log timber which existed in 
colonial days, the situation was not 
too discouraging. 

“An operating organization—under 
one momentum—can best be the nu- 

(Continued on page 34) 








‘We must all hang together or 
assuredly we shall all hang separately” 


Benjamin Franklin . . 












Ben FRANKLIN'S earnest quip made at the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence was a profound truth that 
applies equally to employer and employee today. For reasons 
of their own, certain people are claiming this is not so—that 
the worker and the company have nothing in common. 


Actually, the interests of both company and employee are 
identical. Both benefit by aiming at the same target. For 
example: 


Employee: | want good wages. 


Management: We like to pay high 
earned wages. It means we are 
doing as good or better job than 
our competitors. 


Employee: | like to be assured of a 
steady job. 


Management: We like nothing bet- 
ter. It shows a constant or grow- 
ing demand for our products. 


Employee: | want a chance for promotion. 


Management; One of our greatest problems is to find 
and encourage the man who is capable of greater 
responsibilities. It’s a desirable problem for it’s a sign 
a company is growing. 

Employee: I’m entitled to good working conditions. 

Management: Of course you are. Also, enlightened 
management realizes that safe, comfortable working 


conditions draw and keep good workmen in the 
organization. 


Employee: I pay too much for the things I buy. 


Management: Our constant aim is to produce better 
goods at lower prices. It’s the only way we can com- 
pete successfully with others in our field. 





Yes, it’s just sound common sense 
for the company and the worker R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 


to strive toward the same objectives. Wallingford, Connecticut 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


TWO NEW EXECUTIVE appoint- 
ments at the Stamford Division, The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. have been an- 
nounced. 


Carl M. Lynge, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. Under Mr. Lynge’'s direction a 
number of previously separate func- 
tions including advertising, sales pro- 
motion, trade exhibits, marketing and 
trade relations have been coordinated 
into one department. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. 
Lynge saw two years service in the 
Central and South Pacific with the Ma- 
rine Air Corps. Prior to joining the 
Stamford firm he served as metropolitan 
New York district sales manager of 
Waring Products Corp., and before 
that he was associated with Reeves-Ely 
Laboratories, the parent company of 
Waring Products. He is a graduate of 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. 

Marvin C. Bonine, former vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing for the 
Maico Co., Inc., and director of person- 
nel of General Mills, Inc., industrial 
manufacturing division, has been ap- 
pointed director of industrial relations 
of the Stamford Division. He succeeds 
Weldon P. Monson, who has resigned. 

Mr. Bonine started his industrial 


PAPERBOARD SINCE 


COMPANY 





career with Bendix Products Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., at South 
Bend, Indiana as a machinist appren- 
tice. In 1943 he was appointed assistant 
director of personnel of the division, 
with supervisory responsibility for all 
personnel functions, including adminis- 
tration and negotiation of union con- 
tracts. 


x «wx 


ALFRED V. BODINE, president of 
the Bodine Corporation, Bridgeport, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of trustees of the University of Bridge- 
port. Mr. Bodine succeeds H. Almon 
Chaffee, who has retired from the post 
which he has held since 1944. 

Ronald A. Malony, executive vice 
president of the Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company, who has been secretary of the 
board of trustees the last three years, 
was elected vice chairman, and Isaac E. 
Schine, president of the City Lumber 
company, was renamed treasurer. Harry 
A. Goldstein, Bridgeport lawyer, was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Malony as secre- 
tary. Elected new members of the board 
were Herman W. Steinkraus, president 
and chairman of the board of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company and Fred- 
erick B. Silliman, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Hydraulic Com- 


pany. 
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THIS month’s cover photo by Josef Scaylea 
is a rural winter scene along Route 44, 
near Norfolk, Connecticut. 


A LARGE EXPANSION PRO- 
GRAM has been announced by officials 
of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company. 
Plans include: A new Product Research 
and Development Laboratory to be 
built at Thompsonville; increased vel- 
vet and jacquard production at Thomp- 
sonville through the use of additional 
wide looms; expansion of the Amster- 
dam, New York plant to absorb the 
Axminster production now concen- 
trated in Thompsonville; construction 
of a new plant to house the velvet oper- 
ations at Amsterdam; and expansion of 
the Bristol, Virginia plant with in- 
creased dyeing and spinning facilities. 


x kk 


TWO YEARS, or more than a half 
million man hours without a disabling 
injury to personnel has won a national 
safety prize for the Bristol Company, 
Waterbury. 

The firm has received from the Em- 
ployers’ Mutual Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin a bronze plaque noting the 
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THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 
Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 


Hartford, 


FOR 
PRECISION GEARS 


Save Money! 
Buy 
PERKINS GEARS 


All types made to your 
order in any quantity. 


Prompt Deliveries. 


PERKINS MACHINE 
& GEAR CO. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 





achievement. Special key chains bear- 
ing a bronze replica of the award have 
been given to all employees. 

Howard H. Bristol, president of the 
firm, said the company was indebted 
primarily to its safety committee for 
the new honor, but that the foremen 
and each workman were also due “high 
commendation.” The plaque was given 
to L. S. Chase, senior member of the 
safety committee, who accepted it on 
behalf of the employees. 


x kk 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO 
$1,000 scholarships, one at the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport, and the other at 
Fairfield University, to be awarded an- 
nually to children of its employees, has 
been announced by The Bridgeport 
Brass Company. 

Announcement of the plan was made 
by Herman W. Steinkraus, company 
president, at the ninth annual dinner of 
the company’s Quarter Century Club. 
The scholarships will be awarded in 
honor of the company’s veteran per- 
sonnel. 

Both boys and girls will be eligible 
for the scholarship to the University of 
Bridgeport, a co-educationall institu- 
tion. Winners will be selected on the 
basis of qualifications which will be 
drafted with the aid of officials from 
both schools. 

James: H. Halsey, president of the 
University of Bridgeport, and the Very 
Rev. James H. Dolan, S.J., rector of 
Fairfield University, acknowledged the 
scholarships in brief talks. 


a & «& 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT called 
Triplspeed, a bicycle coaster brake con- 
version unit that provides for three- 
speed bicycling, has been announced 
by the New Departure Division of 
General Motors. 

The unit, which is now on the mar- 
ket, is the latest in the division's long 
list of “new departures.” It can be ap- 
plied only to a New Departure coaster 
brake and provides for three-speed rid- 
ing and assures smooth coasting and 
powerful braking. 

In discussing the Triplspeed, com- 
pany officials point out that while it 
will be offered on certain new bicycles, 
its chief outlet lies in the potential sales 
to more than 10 million bicycles pres- 
ently in use and equipped with New 
Departure coaster brakes. 

Shifting gears in the new conversion 
unit is accomplished by a lever bolted 
to the right handlebar that will actuate 
a cable leading to the rear axle. 
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MACMANN 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


REFRIGERATION—AIRCONDITIONING 


SPECIALISTS 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING 
HUMIDIFICATION—DRYING 
SYSTEMS 


700 N. WASHINGTON AVE. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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BRIDGEPORT 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 
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SPECIAL SHAPES 
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IN ANY SHAPE 
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THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
TEL. 7-2040 


Photostats 
Drafting Supplies 


Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9255 








NOW IN THE FIRST STAGES of a 
nine-month examination of production 
methods throughout America’s basic 
industries, 21 young Frenchmen, be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 36, are study- 
ing in the United States with ECA 
backing. They have recently spent two 
weeks at Sargent & Company, New 
Haven, arranged by the National Man- 
agement Council, which is responsible 
for most of their American tour. 

When they return to France it will 
be their job to develop and apply the 
sort of progressive management pol- 
icies—in engineering, personnel rela- 
tions and in all other business endeav- 
ors—that will help to raise France's 
industrial production and the French 
standard of living. 

The French visitors feel that they 
must “sell” three basic ideas when they 
reach home. They are convinced that a 
customs pool must be worked out in 
West Europe so that France will have 
a large and healthy market for her 
manufactured goods. Second, they feel 
that the American concept of human 
relationships in industry must be 
adapted by the French on as full a scale 
as possible. Thirdly, they hope to pro- 
mote the use of our special techniques, 
statistical controls, long-range plan- 
ning, industrial psychology, through- 
out France. 


xk 


MALVERN J. MATHER, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Allen Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, has been 
named executive vice president of the 
company. A graduate of Dartmouth, 
where he was a member of Phi Kappa 
Sigma and Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. 
Mather has been associated with the 
company since 1942. Before that he 
was employed by G. L. Austin and 
Company, local investment house. 


2 wR 


TO ACCOMPLISH better coordina- 
tion between manufacturing, sales and 
administration, the executive functions 
of the Eagle Lock Company are now 
being concentrated in Terryville. Cer- 
tain departments have been transferred 
from Chicago and New York, accord- 
ing to Stephen V. Zavoico, executive 
vice president. 

Rollin G. Plumb has been named 
vice president in charge of sales and 
Norman J. Vile has been rhade chief 
engineer. 

x kk 
THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
dinner of the Bridgeport Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held recently at 
the Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, at- 


tended by more than 225 Bridgeport 
area industrialists. 

Rudolph F. Bannow, president of 
Bridgeport Machines, Inc., was elected 
president of the group, succeeding Wal- 
ter F, Herold, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Bassick Company. 

Other officers elected were J. A. 
Mackey, works manager of the Singer 
Manufacturing Company, first vice 
president; Ronald A. Malony, executive 





CONCO JIB CRANE 


Self-supporting, revolves 
in complete circle. Cap- 
acities % to 2 tons. Ideal 
for loading platforms, 
warehouses, foundries, 
etc. Also available in wall 
bracket and mast types. 


Let us give you full details 
and prices. 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


310R East St., New Haven Tel. 59311 


Serving Connecticut Industry 
since 1919 








vice president of the Bridgeport Gas 
Light Company, second vice president; 
T. N. Wakeman, treasurer of the 
Bridgeport Fabrics Company, was re- 
elected treasurer, and Harmon E. Snoke 
was reelected executive vice president. 

Claude A. Putnam, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
addressed the meeting. Mr. Putnam, 
president of the Markem Machine Com- 
pany, Keene, New Hampshire, warned 
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Yes, that’s what ladder users every- 
where are saying to Flint dealers about 
Flint Certified Quality! 

Flint’s refusal to sacrifice quality for 
price is paying dividends ... and will 
continue for years to pay ... in greater 
worker SAFETY, in greater worker 

o CONFIDENCE in 
working with safe, 
\ well engineered equip- 

. ment, with its result- 
ing greater SPEED of 
accomplishment on 


standard of quality gives you these 
dividends, a quality that has earned 
for Flint ladders the reputation of 
being “the World’s Safest.” Only Flint 
users and dealers know the full mean- 
ing of Flint Certified Quality, but you 
can learn why they say, “Boy! ... 
we never knew there were ladders 
like that!” by writing today ... just 
use the coupon for ease in writing. 
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Where Would You Go For 
CELLULAR SILICONE RUBBER 


IN MOLDED SHAPES AND DIE-CUT FORMS & 


At extremes of temperature, cellular silicone rub- 
ber is the best insulation against shock, vibration, 
sound and the passage of liquids, air and tem- 
perature. 


And in amy application, cellular silicone rubber 
costs less than mechanical silicone rubber because 


it weighs less . . . by more than half. 





The World's Largest Specialists in Cellular Rubber 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
446 Derby Place Shelton, Connecticut 
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that “the Frankenstein monster of in- 
flation” will destroy the nation’s pro- 
ductive might and the creative power 
of freedom.” He called for “the sound- 
est, most efficient tax system America 
can devise, and urged that we “pay as 
we go” for the defense program. 

He appealed for more interest in 
politics on the part of businessmen and 
declared that the secret of good govern- 
ment lies in willingness of community 
leaders to do “the hard consistent job 
it takes to make good government a 
reality from the district we live in to 
the District of Columbia.” 


x* * 


FOUR CONNECTICUT INDUS- 
TRIALISTS were among 17 industry 
representatives who met recently in 
Washington with Administrator Wil- 
liam H. Harrison of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. H. B. Randall and 
A. M. Harp of the Connecticut Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, Meriden, 
were among the makers and users of 
communications equipment who at- 
tended the meeting at which Mr. Har- 
rison announced that NPA will form an 
advisory committee from the industry. 

R. L. Coe of the American Brass 
Company, Waterbury and Richard D. 
Ely of Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Waterbury, discussed a proposed order 
for distributing zinc supplies available 
after national defense needs have been 
met. 


xk * 


THE NEED FOR ACTIVE PAR- 
TICIPATION of top management in 
personnel policies and practices was ad- 
vocated by Joseph J. Morrow, person- 
nel director of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Stamford, as he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Institute recently. 

He said that the essential ingredient 
of a successful personnel policy in in- 
dustry is the leadership of management 
which “sincerely believes that develop- 
ment of the individual as a spiritual 
being, as well as a working mechanism, 
is as real a responsibility as marketing 
profitably a good product.” 

Concerning Pitney - Bowes’ well- 
known profit-sharing plan, Mr. Mor- 
row cited the parallel between a stock- 
holder's investment of money in a busi- 
ness and the investment of time and 
work which the employee makes in the 
same business. He said the plan is a 
keystone in the company's personnel 
program and “a great teacher of busi- 
ness management and of the economic 
facts of life.” 
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THE TESTIMONIAL reproduced here was presented to William A. Purtell, President, 
The Holo-Krome Screw Corp., Elmwood, upon his retirement as President of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, Inc. The presentation was made by Vice President 
A. V. Bodine on behalf of the officers and directors of the Association at the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Directors on December 14, 1950. 


A NEW PRODUCT has been added 
io the line of Silex Company, and in 
1951 is expected to make an important 
contribution to the company’s business 
volume. Manufacturing rights have 
been arranged with the Home Con- 
tainers Corporation’ of San Francisco, 


California, for exclusive production of 
that firm’s line of Fresherator contain- 
ers for better preservation of fresh fruit, 
vegetables and other food in refrig- 
erators. 

The feature of the Fresherator con- 
tainers is that they provide vacuum 
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LEADING CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
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Above: First National Store in West 
Hartford Center. For this store and many 
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sealing conditions, thereby extending 
the duration of the freshness of newly 
acquired products. The vacuum sealing 
provision was originated in England 
and brought to the United States last 
year by J. E. Dunning, who acquired 
U. S. rights for the manufacture of them 
and established the Home Containers 
Corporation for their manufacture and 
distribution here. Sealing is accom- 
plished by pressure of the latex bond- 
ing-lip built into the container. 

The addition of the Fresherator is the 
first step in expanding Silex production 
lines. 


xk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Leete P. 
Doty as superintendent of the South- 
ington plant of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft has been announced by William 
P. Gwinn, general manager. 

Mr. Doty will be in charge of all 
manufacturing operations at the South- 
ington plant, which is being prepared 
for the production of aircraft engine 
parts. The plant was returned to Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft control on Sep- 
tember 30 to provide additional manu- 
facturing facilities for the accelerated 
production program to meet require- 
ments of the U. S. Navy and Air Force. 

Mr. Doty began work at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft as a test engineer 
shortly after his graduation from Yale 
University as a mechanical engineer. 
During World War II he organized and 
headed the assembly and test depart- 
ment of the company’s Kansas City 
plant. 

Following World War II he returned 
to the East Hartford plant as assistant 
to the superintendent of assembly and 
test. In 1949 he was awarded one of 
the ten annual Alfred B. Sloan Foun- 
dation fellowships at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in industrial ad- 
ministration. He returned to Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft last June as a staff 
assistant to John L. Bunce, factory man- 
ager. 


xk * 


HERBERT H. SCHELL, president of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Shelton, 
has been named chairman of the United 
States Inter-American Council, U. S. 
section, of the Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production, with 
headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The Council, with 145 trade associ- 
ations and chambers of commerce as 
members, and more than 50,000 North 
and South American businessmen as 
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affiliates, is a policy-making group 
formed nine years ago to implement 
the free enterprise system throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The new chairman has for years taken 
a deep interest in the problems of for- 
eign trade. He served as vice chairman 
and trustee of the United States section 
of the Inter-American Council, as an 
American delegate to the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, and has 
been an American Employers’ delegate 
to the International Labor Conference 
at Brussels and Geneva. 


x kk 


THE PENFIELD MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY of Meriden, has an- 
nounced the availability of a new Ion 
Exchange Demineralizer for labora- 
tories and other users of up to 10 gal- 
lons per hour of high purity, deminer- 
alized water. 

Designed to attach to any wall near 
a tap, the new Penfield Demineralizer 
has a permanent cartridge and is 
equipped with an exclusive flow meter, 
a sight indicator that enables the oper- 
ator to adjust flow intake to the proper 
rate for most efficient results. 

An electric conductivity meter built 
into the Penfield unit provides a con- 
tinuous visual indication of the quality 
of the treated water being produced, 
warning when the resin charge should 
be renewed. 


x * * 


EARL H. COTTON has recently 
been elected secretary-controller of the 
Heminway Corporation of Waterbury, 
it has been announced by Harry H. 
Heminway, chairman of the board of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Cotton is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration. He 
has been associated with Hadfield, 
Rothwell, Soule and Coates. He is a 
certified public accountant and a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the Connecticut Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 


x*rk 


RECENTLY INTRODUCED auto- 
matic dispensers for all types of pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes are proving substan- 
tial tape and time savings in many in- 
dustrial plants throughout the country. 
Twenty-five different models of dis- 
pensers are being produced currently 
by Derby Sealers, Inc., Derby. 
The company’s “Grip-A-Tab” line 
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“GRIP-A-TAB,” now being produced by Derby Sealers, Inc., is constructed of aluminum 
castings, stamped and turned steel parts, and is equipped with rubber feet, and durable 


baked, hammertone finish. 


will handle tapes as narrow as 4 inch, 
and as wide as eight inches. 

The “Grip-A-Tab” illustrated may be 
set to dispense any desired length of 
tape up to two inches wide. It will 
readily cut all of the toughest heavy 
duty tapes such as cloth, filament, glass 
fibre, reinforced and plastic. For fast 
production application a foot treadle or 
air cylinder is easily attached. 

According to the maker, simplicity 
of design and ruggedness of construc- 
tion make the “Grip-A-Tab” machines 
exceptionally durable even under the 
most demanding conditions. 


x*e* 


WALTER H. WHEELER, JR., 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford postage meter manufacturers, was 
elected president of the New England 
Council at the 25th annual conference 
of the Council held in Boston recently. 

Mr. Wheeler succeeds James C. Rich- 
dale, Boston, assistant to the president 
of Esso Standard Oil Company. Before 
going out of office Mr. Richdale pre- 
sented a factual accounting of the re- 
gion’s progress since 1925; 

Shoe production increased from 107 
million pairs annually to 167 million; 
woolen goods production rose to 60 per 
cent of the national output; one-fifth 
of all the machine tool plants in the 
country are located in the area, and are 
still growing; the region is sharing 


fully in the new electronics industries; 
vacation travel business tops $800 mil- 
lion annually, up from $350 million 


annually in 1925; the region is a leader 
in industrial research, with 15 per cent 
of the country’s laboratories; assets of 
banks, investment trusts and insurance 
companies aggregate $20 billions, three 
times what they were 25 years ago, 
population increased by 2,000,000 and 
average per capita income rose to 
$1,395 annually, well above the na- 
tional average. 

Mr. Wheeler is the first Connecticut 
businessman to head the New England 
Council since James W. Hook, chair- 
man of the United Illuminating Com- 
pany, New Haven, in 1937. 


x*we 


JOSEPH W. POWDRELL, .co- 
founder and long time head of Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, has 
retired from active service in accord- 
ance with the company’s retirement 
plan. He was chairman of the board of 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., and presi- 
dent and treasurer of Gosnold Mills 
Corporation, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. 

James Bolton, executive vice presi- 
dent of Gosnold Mills, was named 
president of that company. Herbert H. 
Rapp was elected treasurer in addition 


PEERLESS HYDRA-CUT HACK SAW RECENTLY INSTALLED 
IN A CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURER'S PLANT 
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to his present position as vice president 
and treasurer of the parent company. 

The office of chairman of the board 
of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. will re- 
main vacant. 


xk * 


AN ADDITIONAL 10,000 EM- 
PLOYEES will be needed by Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, 
during this year to meet the demands 
of its accelerated engine production 





Industry, World War II,” has recently 
been published by John W. Douglas, 
president of Republic Foil and Metal 
Mills, Danbury, and formerly Chief of 
the Brass Mill Branch and assistant di- 
rector of the Copper Division, War 
Production Board. 

The booklet is a general study of the 
formation and development of the War 
Production Board with specific rela- 
tionship to copper, copper products and 
finished articles made from copper. 

Copies of the booklet may be pur- 
chased from Mr. Douglas at $1.00 each. 


STEPPED UP PRODUCTION of the Wasp Major, most powerful piston engine in the 
world, is under way at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s East Hartford plant to meet increased 
military demands. 


program, according to William P. 
Gwinn, general manager. 

The biggest need, Mr. Gwinn said, 
is for men with previous experience as 
tool and die makers, machinists, weld- 
ers, weld testers, bench mechanics, 
solderers, assemblers and tube benders. 
Also urgently required are operators of 
jig borers, engine and turret lathes, 
milling machines, drill presses, X-ray 
equipment and grinders. 

For the military services Pratt & 
Whitney is now building the most 
powerful piston and jet engines in 
U. S. production. Already the world’s 
largest aircraft engine manufacturer, 
Pratt & Whitney is now devoting more 
than 25 per cent of its production area 
to building turbojet engines. 


x*wr* 


A BOOKLET ENTITLED “Govern- 
ment Administration of the Copper 
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THE REMAINDER OF THE 1951 
program of the Hartford Chapter, 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
has been announced as follows: 


January 22—Technical Activities 
Program at the Hartford Gas Co. audi- 
torium at 8:00 P. M.—N. M. Perris, 
senior associate, Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc., will speak on “Manage- 
ment Engineering Problems.” 

February 5—Members Night. Bob 
Hewett presents “Roaming in Wyom- 
ing.” 

February 19—Technical Activities 
Program at the Hartford Gas Co. audi- 
torium at 8:00 P. M. Subject—"Milling 
vs. Broaching.” 


March 5—Joint meeting with Car- 
bide Society. Dinner at the City Club at 
6:15; Technical session at Hartford 
Gas Co. auditorium at 8:00 P. M.—C. 
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R. Morgan, general foreman, Screw 
Machine Department, General Electric 
Company, “Applications for Carbide in 
Automatic Screw Machines.” 

March 19—Technical Activities 
Program at the Hartford Gas Co. audi- 
torium at 8:00 P. M.—"Holding De- 
vices.” 

April 2—Dinner at the City Club; 
technical session at the Hartford Gas 
Co. auditorium at 8:15 P. M.—P. E. 
McKeith, U. S. Tool Company, “Pro- 
duction of Precision Formed Metal 
Stampings.” 

May 7—Dinner at the City Club; 
technical session at the Hartford Gas 
Co. auditorium at 8:15 P. M.—Ed- 
ward C. Polidor, chief engineer, En- 
gineer Specialties Division of Univer- 
sal Engraving and Color Plate Com- 
pany—"“Optical Measurement Prac- 
tice. 

June 4—Connecticut Night—to be 
held in Hartford. Plant visits, dinner 
and speakers. 


xk k 


A NEW NYLON TYPEWRITER 
RIBBON for sharp, clear-cut typing 
with increased wearability has been an- 
nounced by Underwood Corporation. 
Intensive research and tests at the com- 
pany’s laboratories in Burlington, New 
Jersey, resulted in the combination of 
this special nylon fabric and a newly 
developed ink formula to produce the 
new ribbon. 

Ribbons are made in 16 yard lengths 
in black, and black and red combina- 
tion, with medium and light inkings. 
The extra length provides extra dur- 
ability and reduces the necessity of 
changing ribbons frequently. The 
sheerness of nylon fabric permits extra 
yardage on the spool without over- 
crowding. 


x * * 


EMPLOYEES OF PITNEY-BOWES, 
INC., Stamford, who supervise or di- 
rect the work of other employees, have 
recently completed a new University of 
Connecticut training course on how to 
improve the human side of his job and 
be a better leader. 

From the front office through ‘the 
shop, supervisory personnel attended 
the classes in six groups meeting one 
hour a week. Called “Human Relations 
for Effective Supervision,” the sessions 
were conducted as conferences rather 
than lectures. 

The first company in the state to 
sponsor this new U. of C. refresher 
course, Pitney-Bowes did so primarily 
as a direct result of an opinion poll 
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When your Engineering Department 
hands you the blueprints for your pack- 
aging of defense materials, turn to Car- 
penter-Hayes for the finished boxes. We 
have the know-how—nearly 80 years of 
making paper boxes. We are anxious to 
enlist to aid in the defense of our country. 
Call upon us for prompt delivery of any 
size paper box. We promise our complete 
cooperation. 


EAST HAMPTON + CONN. 
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ROB ROY GREGG 
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We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
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Spot Welding 
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SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


which revealed several areas for further 
improvement of personnel relations. 
Warren S. Barlow, consulting person- 
nel specialist with some 25 years aca- 
demic and practical background in hu- 
man relations led the conferences. 


x * * 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MA- 
CHINERY CO., Hartford, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert A. 
Bode as sales manager, and J. James 
Tasillo as assistant sales manager for its 
complete line of automatic drilling and 
tapping machines, die polishing ma- 
chines and other products. 


x *k * 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C., on No- 
vember 14, the American Public Rela- 
tions Association presented to Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of paperboard, folding cartons 
and shipping containers, a silver anvil 
trophy, the top award in the classifica- 
tion “Industry” for the most notable 
1949-50 public relations performance. 

The presentation of the trophy was 
made to Wilbur F. Howell, secretary 
and director of public relations of Rob- 
ert Gair Company at a special luncheon 
in the Congressional Room of the Hotel 
Willard, Washington. 

The public relations program for 
which this award was given is a three- 
year plan to bring to the attention of 
the high school students in Rockland 


AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION’S top award for most notable 1949- 
1950 public relations performance in Industry (Manufacturing) Class presented to 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York. Left to right, Wilbur F. Howell, secretary and 
director of public relations of Robert Gair Company, and Howard Bonham, vice president 
for public relations, American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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County, New York, and to train them 
for the jobs available locally in Gair 
Cartons Division, Pieremont, New 
York. 


xk 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS of a sur- 
vey conducted by the State Develop- 
ment Commission of 3,300 Connecticut 
manufacturing firms indicate that 2,531 
firms are ready to take prime or sub- 
contracts in defense work. 

The survey is being conducted in 
preparation for publication of a “De- 
fense Procurement Register.” Early re- 
sponses have shown that Connecticut 
can produce three out of four of the 
products needed for defense. 

The register, listing defense items 
made in Connecticut, will be distrib- 
uted to prime contractors in defense 
work and to all government and armed 
services procurement agencies. 

Ronald A. Mitchell, chairman of the 
Commission's industrial committee, re- 
vealed that the Commission has also 
started a statewide listing of machine 
tools and equipment. Data obtained in 
the survey will be tabulated in an auto- 
matic-selection file, enabling the Com- 
mission to locate quicky the exact type 
of equipment needed for a particular 
defense job. 


x** 


HERBERT F. JAHN, president of 
the B. Jahn Mfg. Co. of New Britain, 
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has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Tool and Die Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Mr. Jahn has completed a term as 
vice president of the association and 
previously served as its treasurer. 


x * 


BENNET BRONSON, administra- 
tive vice president of the Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, and an_ industrial 
leader in Waterbury for many years, 
died recently. He had been chairman 
of the Naugatuck Valley Industrial 
Council since its organization four years 
ago. Previously he had been president 
of the Home Club of Waterbury. 


A graduate of Yale University, he 
became affiliated with the Oakville Pin 
Co. about 1909. He served successively 
as assistant treasurer, vice president and 
president-treasurer until the firm was 
acquired by Scovill in 1923. He then 
became vice president and general man- 
ager of the Oakville Co. Division, and 
a Scovill director. 


Mr. Bronson served the U. S. Army 
in both World Wars. He began Army 
service in 1917. From 1922 to 1942 he 
served in the Army Reserve Corps and 
in January, 1942 was ordered to Camp 
Lee, Virginia. He spent three years in 
England as a colonel, and was released 
from active duty in May, 1945. 

He is survived by his wife, one son, 
one.daughter, and four grandchildren. 


xk 


A UNIQUELY DESIGNED scaling 
hammer, forerunner of a complete line 
of welding tools and accessories, has 
been introduced by the newly organized 
firm of Jack Churchward Welding Ac- 
cessories, North Haven. 


The manufacturer lists these patent- 
able features of the scaling hammer: 
Its multi-point hammering surface 
which speeds descaling by loosening 
scale; its hollow-ground head, provid- 
ing an effective weldscraper for remov- 
ing spatter; and its slagging pick, which 
permits pin-pointing removal of slag 
from weld pockets and corners. 


Mr. Churchward, a leading chemical 
and metallurgical engineer with de- 
grees from Princeton and the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen, Germany, is a na- 
tionally known welding engineer and 
consultant to many manufacturers. 
Other products in the line, which will 





JOHN P. CHURCHILL receiving the honor medal of Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania in recognition of the work in the Fifth Grade of the Israel Putnam 
School, Meriden, last year for teaching the basic concepts of the American Way of Life. 
Study aid units used by Miss Margaret H. Neebe, teacher (standing behind John Chur- 
chill), were made available through the Association’s magazine. 


be announced shortly will bear the sig- 
nature of “Jack Churchward.” 


xk * 


A PLAQUE ENGRAVED “For out- 
standing achievement in bringing about 
a better understanding of the American 
Way of Life” has been presented to 
Israel Putnam School, Meriden, by 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania. 


The award was presented to Miss 
Margaret H. Neebe, teacher, and John 
Churchill, pupil, who received an all- 
expense trip to Valley Forge to partici- 
pate in the “Freedom Pilgrimage.” 
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One of 39 schools in the country to 
receive the high national honor, the 
Meriden school was selected for its out- 
standing program on our political rights 
and freedoms and the American way of 
doing business, guided by Miss Neebe. 

Patterned after two nine-unit series of 
study aids published in CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY during 1948-1949 and 1949- 
1950 school years for use by fourth, fifth 
and sixth grade teachers, the program 
carried on by Miss Neebe included out- 
side reading, a study of economic terms, 
visits to local businesses, motion pic- 
tures of American industries and stories 
on the historic background of Amer- 
ica’s economic growth. 
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THE “CONFERENCE METHOD” is used by this group to arrive at conclusions at the 
Lakeville Conference. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
LAYMEN and professional educators 
convened at Interlaken Inn, Lakeville, 
Connecticut, for a two-day conference 
to consider ways and means of promot- 
ing community teamwork for better 
education. Lay citizens representing a 
variety of interests—parent-teacher as- 
sociations, local educational councils, 
boards of education, business, industry, 
labor, mothers and fathers—sat down 
with professional persons from all areas 
of education—teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, superintendents, state depart- 
ment personnel, college professors. The 
participants represented all of the ma- 
jor educational organizations in the 
state and most of the lay organizations 
including education in their programs. 
In addition, boards of education and 
citizen groups from all sections of the 
state were invited. 

Two sessions, seven hours of group 
discussion, and many informal conver- 
sations led to group conclusions on a 
number of points. 

The conference placed the responsi- 
bility for initiating closer relationships 
between the schools and the public on 
the boards of education, and concluded 
that good community teamwork calls 
for a more complete integration of edu- 
cational personnel and facilities with 
the general community. 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, summed up the overall theme of 
the conference in his keynote address: 
“It we believe in the democratic proc- 


ess enough to build in America, in 
our state and communities, a program 
of education that utilizes all of our re- 
sources, lay and professional, formal 
and informal, public and private; if in 
the process we see that it is not what 
happens to me as a person or to my 
institution that is important, but rather 
what happens to us collectively and to 
the things for which we stand; then we 
can win the battle for men’s minds that 
is going on in the world today.” 

The conference called upon educa- 
tors and lay groups in each community 
to take steps to awaken public con- 
sciousness to the role and responsibility 
of the participating adult in a democ- 
racy. Further training in group leader- 
ship and more realistic citizenship edu- 
cation for youth were advocated. 

The desirability of continued activity 
by lay-professional community groups 
for constructive work in education was 
recognized by all the discussion groups, 
with the work of individual groups 
within a community being coordinated 
by a central council. 


x «nk 


OFFICIALS OF CONNECTICUT 
PLANTS employing aliens might want 
to consider the use of bulletin boards 
or other means of employee communi- 
cations to remind those employees of 
the requirements of the Alien Registra- 
tion Act of 1940 as amended by the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 

Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath has ruled that under the amended 
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law any alien residing in the United 
States on January 1, 1951, excepr one 
lawfully here in a temporary status, 
must notify the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. of his current 
address within ten days thereafter and 
during the same period in each succeed- 
ing year. 

A. R. Mackey, acting commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, cau- 
tioned all aliens that failure to comply 
with these provisions of the law will 
subject them to prosecution. Mr. 
Mackey also said that an address report 
card (known as Form I-53) should be 
used in making the required reports, 
and that Alien Registration numbers 
should be printed on the forms. Form 
I-53 may be obtained at any Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service Office 
or any United States Post Office. 


High Priorities for 1951 


(Continued from page 5) 





Although there are other manage- 
ment responsibilities with high prior- 
ities, I shall mention only a fourth 
priority. It is that we regain for our- 
selves those moral and spiritual qual- 
ities which undergirded the actions of 
the men who laid the solid foundation 
of this great country of ours—and fur- 
ther, that by our fearless speech and 
actions we make a maximum effort to 
see to it that our nation recovers its 
sacred sense of honor. It is wishful 
thinking, in my opinion, to believe that 
this nation, founded on the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, can continue to sur- 
vive as a free nation, regardless of our 
productive capacity, if we continue to 
have in Washington what Fulton 
Oursler recently called “the twilight 
zone of honor.” 

So let's be strong, let’s be vocal in 
1951 for adequate security, for right 
fiscal policies, for sensible planning as 
to what we are capable of defending 
and for a resurgence of the moral and 
spiritual stamina which will recover our 
national sense of honor. This is the 
difficult, but certain road to peace in 
the years ahead. 
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CALL OR WRITE 


NATIONAL EXPORT CORPORATION 


137 HAMILTON STREET - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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M06 ANN ST+ HARTFORD, CONN: 


IT’S EASY WHEN YOU HAVE AN EXTENSION 








i step-saving friend with a 
built-in extension offers a prac 
tical hint for more profitable production in 
every office. Have extension telephones on 
the desks of everyone who makes or receives 


calls and save dozens of time-wasting steps in 
the course of a day. Extension telephones cost so little, too. Just 
call your telephone business office and place your order. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE SINCE 1882 
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This is the modern plant of The Greist Manufacturing Company 
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Infra-red Electric drying 


Plenty of Low Coot Electrietty | 
Speeds GREIST Production 


GREIST HAS MADE sewing machine parts in Connecticut for 58 years. They 





also do special order work for the automotive and aircraft industries as well as 
many other industries where stamping and precision assembly are required. The 
plant in New Haven grew old. But Greist didn’t move away. They tore down their 
old factory, including their own power plant. They, built an efficient new plant 
in the same spot. But they did not rebuild their power plant. For now, using UI’s 
cheap electricity, they can compete in efficiency and price with plants anywhere. 





Greist president, Merritt D, Vanderbilt, says: 


“Our factory production is based on liberal use of time-saving labor-saving 
Electricity. Without it we could never produce at such low cost. Yet purchased 


Electricity is less than one percent of our manufacturing cost.” 


YES, INDEED, THERE IS PLENTY OF CHEAP ELECTRICITY TO 
HELP INDUSTRY IN CONNECTICUT TO GROW AND PROSPER. 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
The Connecticut Power Company 
The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The United Illuminating Company 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 





icut Supreme Court conclusions 

were stated which are worthy of 
your attention. Whether you will be 
much the wiser in planning your future 
course of action is questionable. Never- 
theless, the decision may show a tend- 
ency or direction from which some con- 
clusions or warnings may be obtained. 


I a recent decision by the Connect- 


The facts, as recited by the Court, 
disclose that the company involved oc- 
casionally followed the limited practice 
of assigning to supervisors duties of a 
nature normally carried out by em- 
ployees who were represented by a 
union. During contract negotiations 
the union proposed that no supervisor 
should perform work of the employees 
who were in the bargaining unit. The 
proposal was rejected and no such pro- 
vision was incorporated into the agree- 
ment. While the agreement was in 
effect the company laid off certain em- 
ployees and assigned to supervisors part 
of the work upon which these em- 
ployees had been engaged. The union 
claimed that this practice violated two 
articles of the agreement. The first arti- 
cle claimed to be violated was that 
which recognized the union as the ex- 
clusive representative of all the com- 
pany employees except supervisors and 
a few others. The second clause claimed 
to have been violated was the seniority 
clause. 


The company refused to arbitrate the 
matter and the union brought an action 
into the courts to compel the company 
to arbitrate. The lower court concluded 
that the company was within its rights 
and could not be compelled to submit 
the question to arbitration.. 


The Supreme Court disagreed with 
the lower court and determined that the 
seniority clause “accords preferential 
treatment to employees who possess 
seniority status both as to lay-offs and 
reemployment. When work ordinarily 
done by a member. of the bargaining 


Counsel 


unit is given to a working supervisor 
without seniority rights and members 
of the bargaining unit possessing senior- 
ity status are laid off, the question 
whether the former action caused the 
lay-off is one of fact and arbitrable un- 
der the bargaining agreement.” The 
court later stated that “the forum se- 
lected by the parties must decide 
whether any lay-offs of employees were 
the result of the defendant's assigning 
work to its supervisors.” It held that this 
issue did involve a provision of the 
agreement, namely, the seniority clause 
and the union was entitled to have it 
submitted to arbitrators for decision. 





Do you need 
HELP 
in keeping your 
MERLE asf 


The inference is almost inescapable 
that the Supreme Court believed that 
regardless of any other situation or cir- 
cumstance, if some of the duties for- 
merly performed by members of the 
union were transferred to supervisors 
which resulted in a lay-off of employees 
in the bargaining unit, that the com- 
pany had violated its seniority provi- 
sions. Under these circumstances it 
would be impossible for a company to 
rearrange its work or keep its super- 
visory personnel intact in slack times 
by giving them work to do which had 
formerly been done by members of the 
bargaining unit. It further indicates 
that even though a proposition is pre- 
sented during the bargaining of a con- 
tract and the parties refuse to agree to 
bind themselves with regard to such a 
question in the contract, the courts 
nevertheless apply the rejected demand 
under another contract clause if pos- 
sible. Bargaining under these conditions 
and under the threat of such decisions 
takes on a new form and makes it advis- 
able to insist upon express exclusion of 
certain subjects which heretofore had 
been considered not within the agree- 
ment unless specifically included. 

In another part of the opinion the 
court suggests that where the agreement 


As your business expands to meet 
the National Emergency . . . house 
publications become a vital help in 
sparking employee’s interest in their 
work and building greater employment 
stability. People want to work for an 
organization that keeps them informed. 
Telling them the things they need to 
know and want to know through well- 
planned, well-presented house publica- 
tions generates confidence and team- 
work. 

Over 160 Connecticut firms are 
“keeping workers satisfied by keeping 
them informed” . . 
publications, manuals, and supervisory 
training booklets. 


. with employee 


Take advantage of Taylor and 
Greenough’s 40 year’s experience in 
planning and printing all types of 
employee “helps”. Let our “controlled 
production’”” — the under-one-roof ser- 
vice that assures desired results — 
help you build employment stability. 


THE TAYLOR & GREENOUGH CO. wore. 
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merely permits arbitrators to pass upon 
the “application” of the terms of the 
agreement, the arbitrator cannot “inter- 
pret” the agreement but that this func- 
tion is for the court. Unfortunately, the 
court fails to make it quite clear how the 
arbitrator may determine the “applica- 
tion” of the agreement without at the 
same time “interpreting” the agree- 
ment. 

The court emphasizes that “tranquil- 
ity in the field of labor relations is 
promoted by prompt and equitable 
settlement of labor disputes and arbi- 
tration should be encouraged as a desir- 
able process toward that end. ‘To work 
well it must operate with a minimum 
of delay and with all the flexibility 
which equity can give it.” The neces- 
sity for some flexibility in the oper- 
ation of an industrial unit appears not 
to have been considered. 

Unfortunately, decisions of this type 
may result in encouraging litigation and 
promoting grievances although the 
opposite effect is desired and intended. 
The possibility of granting through 
judicial interpretation a derogation of 
management rights and responsibilities 
which managements specifically refused 
to relinquish at the bargaining table 
presents a new problem in the drafting 
of labor agreements. 





Connecticut Conservation 
Conference 


(Continued from page 17) 
cleus around which to develop plans” 
for a permanent organization of repre- 
sentative citizens and all groups inter- 
ested in forests, which can bring back 
Connecticut's forests into increasingly 
satisfactory productivity. 


Awards 

As a fitting incentive to encourage 
conservation activities six “Guardians 
of Nature Scrolls” were awarded at the 
evening session by Carl F. Bissell of 
Woodmont, president of the Outdoor 
Writers Association, to the following: 

The Woodbury Rod and Gun Club, 
selected because of its 10-year record of 
practical conservation activities. 

George C. Waldo, editor-in-chief of 
The Bridgeport Post-Telegram, and a 
member of the State Park and Forest 
Commission, “for his long service to 
the people of Connecticut” which stands 
“as an everlasting monument to him.” 

Richard Martin, director of the State 
Water Commission, “who, in the few 
years he has been operating, has done 
a remarkable job of enforcing the State's 
anti-pollution program.” 


Raymond Keinholz, professor of for- 
estry at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, “because he has taught teachers 
to teach conservation in our public 
schools.” 

Earle Brinsmade of Hamden, “who 
has planted trees and vines and shrubs 
wherever and whenever the opportu- 
nity afforded.” 

William Copeland, Jr., of Hamden, 
a 4-H club member, “who for three 
years has had blue ribbon-winning con- 
servation demonstrations as his 4-H 
project.” 


Summary 

The movement toward the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources has grown 
by “leaps and bounds” during recent 
years as their irreplaceable values have 
been recognized by an ever growing 
number of our citizens. The Natural 
Resources Council's first conference, at- 
tended by over 300 persons represent- 
ing some 40 organizations, was a whole- 
some step toward a more general real- 
ization that each generation is a trustee 
of the priceless treasures that nature 
has bestowed upon Connecticut. 

Although it is perfectly obvious that 
all the talking which occurred during 
this conference will not, of itself, grow 
another foot of lumber, give suitable 
cover to a single species of wildlife or 
fish, add a thimble-full of usable water 
to our present supplies, or create a 
richer acre of farm land, yet the enthu- 
siasms generated by this conference 
should prove helpful in sparking the 
necessary cooperative action to bring 
more fruitful results from Connecticut's 
future conservation programs. 
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Meriden and educated in Brooklyn, 
New York. 





MYRON CLARK ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants 
Supervisory Development Programs 

Boston 
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FREE SANITARY SURVEY! 


Let your Dolge Service Man make a com- 
plete sanitary survey of your premises 
with a view to helping achieve more effec- 
tive, efficient, economical maintenance. 
Send for booklet No. 10. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
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In 1916 he founded the Atlantic Car- 
ton Corporation and has been president 
and treasurer of the firm since that time. 
He is also president of a large paper 
mill of the same name in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Turner is a director of the Chel- 
sea Savings Bank and Uncas Merchants 
National Bank of Norwich, and is a 
member of the board of the Backus 
Hospital. 


x*k* 


ROBERT J. STARR succeeds Syd- 
ney A. Finer as a director from Middle- 
sex County. A graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Mr. Starr was first em- 
ployed by the Starr Brothers Bell Com- 
pany of East Hampton. In 1934 he 
became associated with the A. M. Starr 
Net Company, and is at present a part- 
ner and general manager. 

He is a director of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Middletown, the East 
Hampton Building and Loan Associa- 
tion of East Hampton, the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce and a member 
of the Executive Committee, Middle- 
sex Hospital, Middletown. He has 
served as president of the Middlesex 
County Manufacturers Association and 
of the East Hampton Rotary Club. 

During World War II he served as 
a member of the War Production 
Board's Industry Advisory Committee, 
Netting Division. 


xk *& 


A. F. MURRAY replaces Alfred C. 
Fuller, chairman of the board, Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford, as a director- 
at-large. A native of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Murray is a graduate me- 
chanical engineer, Lehigh University. 
For many years he served on the head- 
quarters manufacturing staff of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. and is now in 
his ninth year as works manager of 
Electrolux Corporation at Old Green- 
wich. 

He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and past 
chairman of the Production Engineer- 
ing Division and advisory member of 
the Production Engineering Executive 
Committee. He is also a member of the 
American Ordnance Association and 
the American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. 

A member and a director of The 
Stamford - Greenwich Manufacturers 
Council, he also serves the Greenwich 
Chamber of Commerce as chairman of 
its industrial committee. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Accounting for Government Contracts 
By B. G. TYRELL 


HERE are many matters having to 
do with Government contracts 
with which we in industry must 
again become familiar. Among other 
things, matters having to do with ac- 
counting for work done under contract 
with the Government are extremely im- 
portant. There have been enough 
changes in such things as Government 
contract cost principles, contract re- 
negotiation and other matters so that 
it may prove dangerous to assume that 
knowledge gained from our experience 
in accounting for Government con- 
tracts during World War II is entirely 
applicable in the case of our newest 
defense program. 


There are, of course, many different 
types of contracts, the more important 
probably being the following: 


a. Fixed price contracts, based on 
formal bids. 

b. Negotiated fixed-price contracts. 

c. Negotiated fixed-price contract, 
with price redetermination 
clause. 

d. Negotiated, cost reimbursement 
contracts, with or without fixed 


fee—the old cost-plus-fixed-fee 
(C.P.F.F.) contracts. 


Contracts of types (c) and (d) 
above will require some auditing work 
by representatives of the Armed Forces. 
The negotiated fixed-price contract 
with price redetermination must be 
audited periodically in order to deter- 
mine fair prices and profits for the en- 
suing period. Whereas the C.P.F.F. 
contract must be audited as to allowable 
costs before the contractor may be re- 
imbursed. These audits do not, how- 
ever, generally constitute a basis for 
exemption from Contract Renegotia- 
tion discussed later. - 


The defining of the term “cost” is, 
therefore, very important especially in 
the case of a C.P.F.F. contract. During 
World War II, we had the little “Green 
Book” (T.D. 5000) so familiar to ac- 
countants. But this statement of cost 
principles was inadequate and not used 
by all branches of the Armed Forces. 
There has been developed now, how- 
ever, a statement of cost principles, 
which has been adopted by the Muni- 
tions Board for use by all branches of 
the Armed Forces. This is known as 
Section XV, Contract Cost Principles, 
of the Armed Forces Procurement 
Regulations, effective March 1, 1949. 









delays and inefficiency --- and 
of the problems they are causing. 


PURCHASE ORDERS - 


SOLVE YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS, use 
HANO Modern Business Methods. 


Slow cumbersome methods of handling written records may be causing 
management may not even be aware 


Broadly speaking, this newest state- 
ment of Cost Principles is based on 
generally accepted accounting practices 
and the Government does not require 
much in the way of change for any con- 
tractor’s accounting system, which is 
basically sound. It should be borne in 
mind that the General Accounting 
Office (G.A.O.) has the right to re- 
view any and all audit work done by any 
branch of the Armed Forces. Some 
progress has been made, however, in the 
direction of having the various audit 
agencies so constituted that G.A.O. 
may accept their findings as final, with 
only a minor amount of checking. 

Contract Renegotiation, the recoup- 
ing of excessive war profits, may only 
be dealt with briefly in this article, but 
certainly requires more than brief at- 
tention from accountants. The Renego- 
tiation Act of 1948 is similar to the 
Act, under which we operated in World 
War Il. There are important differ- 
ences, however, which deserve study as 
to their application to any particular 
company. The regulations as to the ma- 
chine tool industry are a case in point. 
Also, there are no longer exemptions 
for so-called standard commercial 
articles. 

Concerning just what business is sub- 
ject to Renegotiation, we refer you to 
the Act itself, as coverage is rather 
complicated to detail here. Generally 
speaking, all negotiated (not adver- 
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Hano Modern Business Forms are designed to control and eliminate 
waste. All your routine paper work, whether for Production or Billing 
and Shipping can be put on a minimum cost, maximum profit basis. 













Over sixty-two years of Form System Designing have given us the 
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Business Forms problems. 
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tised bid) contracts with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, aggregating over 
$100,000 are subject to renegotiation. 
Such contracts usually will contain a 
renegotiation Clause, but a contract not 
containing such a clause will not be 
exempt, if actually covered by the in- 
tent of the Act. Both C.P.F.F. contracts 
and negotiated fixed-price contracts 
with a price redetermination clause are 
generally reviewed separately in any 
over-all renegotiation. Contracts sub- 
ject to renegotiation will not also be 
subject to the Vinson Act. 


The primary emphasis of renegotia- 
tion is, of course, on the reasonableness 
of profits earned and, generally speak- 
ing, the contractor's figures, if they ap- 
pear in order, will be accepted. The 
problem of segregation of Renegotiable 
Sales and applicable costs is a difficult 
one. The regulations must be closely 
studied to determine just what business 
is subject to the Act. 


Costs acceptable by the Internal Rev- 
enue Department are generally accept- 
able for renegotiation purposes, insofar 
as applicable. The methods of allocation 
of costs for renegotiation purposes as- 
sume considerable importance espe- 
cially at the present time, since the 
proportion of a contractor's business 
which is subject to contract renegotia- 
tion is apt to be relatively small. In 
other words, there may not be at this 
time enough contracts for errors in the 
allocation of overheads to particular 
contracts to permit remedy by allocat- 
ing proportionately more overhead to 
other contracts. Likewise, we might 
well avoid the temptation of letting our 
regular products carry all of the indi- 
rect and joint items of cost, applying 
only directly applicable items of mate- 
rial, labor and overhead to Government 
business. The danger of such a practice 
would result from a substantial increase 
in Government business, which might 
thereby reduce the volume of civilian 
production, thus making it impossible 
for such business to carry these various 
items of joint cost. 


It should be stressed that fair treat- 
ment to the contractor in a Renegotia- 
tion review is possible only when all 
relevant facts and figures are presented 
to the Board. To do this, the contractor 
may have to revise and develop his own 
accounting records to insure bases of 
cost allocation which will satisfy the 
Government, and he must also be care- 
ful to answer all other questions care- 
fully and completely. It will be to the 
contractor's advantage to do these 
things. 


THOUGHTS ON MANAGEMENT 


By CHARLES DELMAR TOWNSEND 





MICE OR MEN? 


NE sometimes wonders just 
where we are going and how 
far we have gone. Incidents 

such as that which occurred on October 
25th when the Plant Junior High 
School Dance Band was banned from 
playing at the Chamber of Commerce 
annual affair really makes one stop to 
think. 

Just what does this have to do with 
you and I when we think in terms of 
industry? Two things! Freedom and 
the right to encourage youth. Freedom! 
What would our forefathers think if 
they had read where one man had 
banned our right to have youngsters in 
the community entertain. Why? Be- 
cause they take jobs away from paid 
musicians cry our labor leaders. Pro- 
hibit youth from leading free lives. 
Control them. Organize them. Enslave 
them to the union boss. 

What are we doing? Sitting back 
and feeling sorry for ourselves? Or are 
we saying “so what” and doing nothing? 
You know what this means to industry. 
This ban on youth . . . it means one of 
the death knells. It means that your 
youngster will consider that the only 
way to success is through unionized 
force. It means that you and I are fast 
losing the battle of freedom and the 
free enterprise system. 

You can no longer enjoy hearing your 
son or daughter or your neighbor's child 
play in the school band because it is not 
an educational function. Neither is a 
football game . . . watch out for the ban 
there next. 

Isn't it just wonderful that the presi- 
dent of the Musicians’ Association is 
also the man who controls the supply 
of instruments to the schools. Isn't it a 
splendid whip hand to hold over our 
school systems. 

Why don’t you industrial leaders do 
something about it? Why don’t you set 
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up a foundation to supply the neces- 
sary musical instruments to the schools? 
Then you can stand up like men and 
fight this one-man dictator Petrillo. 
Let's free our schools from dictatorship. 
Which Connecticut industrialist will 
put his name at the head of a list to 
work for free enterprise in our school 
system? 





Businessmen Visit Schools 
in Greater Hartford and 
New Haven 


(Continued from page 12) 


ceived Mr. Costello said, “visitors were 
all enthused and the teachers most 
cordial.” 

Among the many comments were 
two pertinent ones from Howard V. 
Krick, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Justin L. O'Brien, superin- 
tendent of New Haven Schools. Mr. 
O'Brien said that he had received nu- 
merous reports which indicated that the 
general reaction of visitors was most 
favorable and that there had been many 
requests made by business men that the 
program be extended and made a regu- 
lar community relations feature an- 
nually. 

Mr. Krick saw the occasion as the 
beginning of a development of public 
interest that will mark a new milestone 
in education in New Haven. He also 
observed that many of the visitors had 
been able to see and point out things 
that could be utilized to further the 
skills which young people can use when 
they enter the adult world of business. 
He indicated that visits by businessmen 
to the schools will be continued and 
that other groups such as professional 
people may be invited in the future. 
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Test to Reduce Employment Costs 
By RUTH BOSWORTH, Assistant Professor 


NE of the oldest concepts of 
O good business practice is that 

an enterprise, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, must take full advantage of 
every possible cash discount available 
on incoming invoices. In fact, in many 
businesses this discount s the net profit. 
And many are the drastic rules which 
are enforced to insure that advantage of 
this source of profit is taken in every 
case. For example, 2% on purchases 
amounting to $50,000 provides $1,000 
profit and loud would be the lamenta- 
tion if there were a failure in taking 
this discount. 


But some of these same firms which 
keep a watch dog check on this pro- 
cedure will hire a clerical replacement 
without giving much consideration to 
the fact that it is recognized that each 
replacement represents a hidden cost of 
about $1,000. They assume that this is 
unavoidable. 


However, it is just as important that 
the clerical replacement be selected 
carefully as that the discount be taken, 
in order that this $1,000 cost may be 
avoided in both instances. In the case 
of a prospective employee who seems 
to qualify on the basis of a firm’s nor- 
mal employment procedure, it can be 
saved largely by the simple expediency 
of actually testing the candidate to ver- 
ify the claims he may make relative to 
special skills. 


It is not the intent of this article to 
imply that all firms are careless in the 
procurement of personnel. Indeed, 
some go to the other extreme and over- 
emphasize the selection, break it down 
into a point system, and interpret re- 
sults at an abnormal cost. Rather, it is 
the purpose to make a few practical 
suggestions for those who wish to study 
the value of testing without resorting 





to a complicated procedure, or to mod- 
ify a program which is already in oper- 
ation. 

The subject, of course, has countless 
facets, but the office which relies solely 
on the verbal claims an applicant may 
make concerning his skill during the 
employment interview might well make 
a start with a simple typing test for 
those who may hold such positions 





either initially or—and this is impor- 
tant—in the future. 

First, the applicant may be timed on 
prepared straight copy on which the 
typing strokes have been counted. Some 
manufacturers of typewriters and most 
publishers of typing textbooks can 
supply such materials. The writer will 
be happy to furnish any interested em- 
ployer with a sample and/or specific 
suggestions on procuring and scoring 
such material. A one-minute spurt will 
give an indication of top speed and 
help relax nervous tension, while the 
pause following it may be used to ad- 
just any snags that may arise. Oper- 
ation of a make or model of a machine 
to which the typist is not accustomed is 
a likely source of minor difficulties. 
Then a ten-minute timing will offer 
some notion of possible endurance. The 
testee may be asked to erase all her mis- 
takes. There are several advantages to 
this procedure: (1) It may eliminate 
the damaging effect of fear of striking 
wrong keys. (2) It gives the examiner 
an additional opportunity to observe 
the applicant's skill in erasing. A readily 
visible erasure on poor quality sta- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





icut business activity continued to 

reflect the increased industrial ex- 
pansion resulting from the national 
defense program. During the month 
the general index of business activity 
rose one percentage point to an esti- 
mated 42% above normal, the highest 
level in two years. Employment and 
manhours worked in Connecticut fac- 
tories increased, freight shipments and 


re October, indicators of Connect- 


cotton mill 
changed, and construction declined 


somewhat from the record high of the 
preceding month. The United States 


index of industrial activity rose for the 
seventh consecutive month to an esti- 
mated 35% above normal. 


The October index of manhours 


worked in Connecticut factories ad- 
vanced three points to an estimated 
54% above normal. In gaining twenty- 
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activity remained un- 


four points in the last three months the 
manhour index has experienctd one of 
the sharpest advances in recent years. 
In meeting the rapidly growing civilian 
and military demands manufacturing 
concerns have added large numbers of 
employees and extended the length of 
the work week. Average weekly total 
earnings have risen noticeably during 
the past few months as the result of the 
longer work week and higher base 
rates, the latter directed in many cases 
at holding the present force and attract- 
ing additional employees. Average 
weekly earnings in Connecticut ad- 
vanced irregularly during 1948 to 
$57.04 at the close of that year, fell off 
sharply to $50.02 in April 1949, and 
then rose steadily to $63.65 in October 
of this year. Average earnings for Con- 
necticut, following a pattern similar to 
that for the United States, were some- 
what above the national average 
throughout 1948, declined more notice- 
ably in 1949, and until September of 
this year were slightly below the United 
States earnings. Hours worked in Con- 
necticut factories averaged 41.3 per 
week in 1948, dropped to 36.4 in April 
1949, and then increased to 43.0 in Oc- 
tober 1950. Throughout the last three 
years Connecticut production workers, 
except for a short period in the middle 
of 1949, have been employed more 
hours per week on the average than 
workers in the country as a whole. 

The index of employment in Con- 
necticut factories rose to 37% above 
normal in October thereby returning to 
a level comparable with that of Octo- 
ber 1948. During the course of that two 
year period the employment index first 
fell off for nine consecutive months to 
11% above normal in July 1949 and 
since then has risen steadily through- 
out fifteen successive months to the 
present standing. A noticeable portion 
of the gain occurred in the last three 
months as total manufacturing employ- 
ment in this state rose from 361,000 in 
July to 395,000 in October. 

In October the index of construc- 
tion work in progress is estimated at 
105% above normal, a decline of ten 
points from the September level. The 
principal reason for the downward turn 
in the index is a noticeable reduction in 
the placing of new contracts for resi- 
dential building. Non-residential con- 
struction, on the other hand, is remain- 
ing relatively strong with new indus- 
trial and commercial building getting 
under way. The following table shows 
the number of square feet of floor 
space for which building contracts were 
awarded in Connecticut during the first 
ten months of this year: 
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GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


8 
é 


a ee 


Per Centr 


RHEE 


Non- 

Month Residential Residential Total 

Jan. 693,000 160,000 853,000 
Feb. 1,026,000 288,000 1,314,000 
Mar. 1,235,000 543,000 1,778,000 
Apr. 2,496,000 752,000 3,248,000 
May 2,479,000 376,000 2,855,000 
June 2,341,000 737,000 3,078,000 
July 2,259,000 1,702,000 3,961,000 
Aug. 2,269,000 769,000 3,038,000 
Sept. 1,719,000 702,000 2,421,000 


Oct. (est.) 1,200,000 800,000 2,000,000 


A report by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce reveals that during 1949 per 
capita income payments to individuals 
in Connecticut amounted to $1,591, a 
decrease of $89 or 5% from the preced- 
ing year. Declining income was regis- 
tered by all but a few states and the 
Connecticut figure for 1949 was the 
sixth highest in the country, well above 
the United States average of $1,330. In 
1939 Connecticut stood fourth among 
the states with a per capita income of 
$764 compared with a national average 
of $539. In 1943, when wartime indus- 
trial activity was at its peak, Connect- 
icut led all other states with a per capita 
income of $1,496. 

Prices are continuing to follow the 
gradual upward trend which started 
earlier this year. The wholesale com- 
modity index (1926 = 100), com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
has risen for eleven consecutive months 
from 151.2 in December 1949 to an all- 
time high of 171.1 as of November 14. 
The Bureau's consumers’ price index 
(1935-39 = 100) has increased for 
seven successive months from 166.5 in 
February of this year to 173.8 in mid- 
September. 





Business Tips 


(Continued from page 37) 


tionery should not be too hastily con- 
demned, but ability to make an erasure 
swiftly that is hardly discernible to the 
most critical observer is not to be dis- 
counted. (3) It provides an additional 
opportunity to test the applicant in find- 
ing and correcting self-made mistakes. 
Absolutely accurate pages of typing 
should not be unusual when this pro- 
cedure is followed. 


Such tests are commonly scored by 
the following process: 


1. Obtain total of number of strokes 
typed. (In judging typing work 
throughout the United States the aver- 
age word is considered as consisting of 
5 strokes. ) 


2. Divide total strokes by 5. The 
quotient represents gross words. 


3. If errors have not been erased, 
multiply each error by 10 and subtract 
total error penalty from gross words to 
arrive at net words. 


4. Divide by number of minutes the 
candidate typed to find rate per minute. 


In order to form a basis for judging 
the test, results might be compared 
with performance of present employees 
on similar material, and all test scores 
should be saved to build up a back- 
ground for interpreting results. How- 
ever, this portion of testing should not 
be considered as an end in itself. It 
serves as a warm-up and constitutes an 
adjustment period in preparation for 
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the more important productive phase 
to come. 

Each office has within itself the very 
best material for this second step. A list 
of the most frequent typing jobs in the 
office will constitute an excellent 
source, and the final selection of three 
or four items from this group should 
be diversified and should include one . 
letter. The applicant has practiced let- 
ters, but items peculiar to the office 
procedure may be completely new. A 
comparison of results here may be ex- 
tremely revealing. There seems to be 
no advantage in setting a time limit, 
but the starting time should be noted 
carefully, and each job should be turned 
in as it is completed so that the exact 
time consumed in preparing each job 
may be recorded on each paper. Again, 
a study of these results and those ob- 
tained by your present personnel will 
furnish a basis for comparison. 

It is important to remember that 
these tasks have been set in order to 
estimate what a given typist may pro- 
duce on the job. Factors such as ner- 
vousness and unfamiliar material must 
be taken into consideration. The results 
cannot be taken completely at face 
value; you use them as a basis for 
prognosis. 

In conclusion, a carefully chosen test 
is fundamental. It should be marked 
strictly, and steps leading to the final 
decision as to the employment of the 
candidate should be followed as care- 
fully as is the procedure on every in- 
coming invoice, so that every possible 
cash discount may be taken. Both are 
equally profitable and there should be 
no discrimination in care of handling. 








IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines : 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Advertising Novelties ot 
Gilman Brothers Company The (advertising 
pot-holders) Gilman 


Acro Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The S 
Warehouse Point 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


Middletown 


Spencer Turbine Co The 
Alr Conditioning E 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Aircraft ; ’ 

Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 

Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) , West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric eaeey Inc 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Air Ducts 


Stamford 


Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
iv Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Coneeay Division 
Olin Industries Inc. ew Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 


Permatex Fabrics Corp The 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
1 H Sessions & Son : Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company_ The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 


packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Jewett City 


Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Compan Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bags—Paper 


American Paper Goods Company The 


Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 


Bath Tubs 

Dextone Company New Haven 
Batteries 

Bond Electric Corporation Divison of Olin 

Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 

and others) New Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 

Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 

ing aid and others) New Haven 

Beads and Buttons 

Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 
Bearings 

Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 
Bellows 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 

Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbur 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


Bridgeport 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Wood Products 
Sorensen & Peters Inc 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp, ped 
risto 


Pawcatuck 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals _ 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing pemerey Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
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(Advertisement) 


: Blankets—Automatic 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 

Glasgo Finishing Co The Glasgo 

United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 

Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 


Joseph Merritt & Co 
Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
me Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 


Portland 


Box Board 

Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 

Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel cash, 

bond, security and mail boxes) 

- Warehouse Point 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 

fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 

solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
: East Hampton 
Felding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
M S Dowd Carton Co Groton 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Montville 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 

Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 

S Curtis & Sons Inc Sandy Hook 

Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Braided Fiberglass Sleeving 

Ansonia Mills Inc 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
f Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Ansonia 


Middletown 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 

Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
1 Waterbury 
oaepeet Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 

and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 

in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 

rod) e Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 

z Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


(Advt.) 
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Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Plume & Atwood ew Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 

Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 

Brass Goods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc (to order) ew Haven 
Brass Mill Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Seeeainanesten’ Company Waterbury 91 

Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc New Haven 
Brass Wall Plates 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
rick—Building 

Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 


Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
ooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 


New Haven 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 

8 Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Methouns Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
= M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

North & Judd ngeeturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co T Waterbury 

ous ‘Compounds 

Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co * Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 

Company Danielson 
Plume & Atwood Mie ‘Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil 


Peabody Engineering Corporation (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 
Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation. (Com- 
bined) Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 

Buttons : 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
I. C White Company The Waterbury 


Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets . 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Wor! 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockhestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages , 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The _ Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co_ Inc The (mica & 
triminer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Stantond Card Clothing Co whe (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Carpets ang Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford bee Co Thompsonville 

sters 


Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 


Casters—Industrial Bridgeport 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Casting 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg to The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) ew Haven 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
_able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Revere arene of America (precision 
investment) V allingford 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Brid oT me and a ‘a 
ridgeport ain ridgeport 
Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgepor 
H GH Products Co Inc Shelton 


Chemical Manufacturin 

Carwin Company The 
Chemicals 

American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporate Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


orth Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—A gricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 


killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 

Chemicals—Rubber 

Robert J King Company Inc The Norwalk 
Christmas Light Clips 

Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 

sizes and styles) Bristol 

Chromium Plating 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Harttord 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 


Cushman Chuck Co ™ Hartford 
ay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
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Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 


Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
i Clock aah Co The 
New Haven C 
& electric) 
William L,. Gilbert Clock ieesmaalae ‘The 
Winsted 


Waterbury 
ock and Watch Co = pring 
aven 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg oe Waterbury 
u 


itches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


New Haven 


Middletown 


(clutch facings—molded, woven fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 


: _160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp Hamden 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax- Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 


and containers to specifications) Durkam 
Plume & Atwood Mig. Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and_ assemblies) Waterbury 91 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 


Conversion Gas Range 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Conversion Oil Range Burner 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Conveyor Systems 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Production Equipment Co Meriden 
, ae 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
oes Brass Company (sheet, ree wire 
tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) ristol 
Cage Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) aterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
opper Sheets 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Cop Co The eymour 
Cop opper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
opper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Compan Bridgeport 
Cord raided 
General Electric Sompeny, Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
(Advt.) 
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Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corregated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Portland 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 

Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 

Piume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 


M A D 


Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking . 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 

Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Cranes and Conveyors 

1-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 

Crushers 
Varrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 


American Paper Goods Company The (“Puri- 
tan") Kensington 


Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
ew Haven 
O K Tool Co Ina The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


eiayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Rk W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
iamonds—lIndustrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 

Dictating Machines : 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


le Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 


New Haven 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 

Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 

Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings—Zinc 4 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Die Sets : 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St. 
ew Haven 
Works Inc The (plastics and 


Hartford 
jes and Die Sinking ; 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 

Dish Drying Machines 


Parker Stam 
die castings 
D 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


isk Harrows 
Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division | 
Higganum 


Orkil 


Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Comune . New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co 
Drilling Machines . 
Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company Harttord 
Drilling and Tapping Machinery 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 


Hartford 


Atwater M Plantsville 


fg Co 
Bridgeport Hawe Mfg Corp The 


Dewogers 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


: Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Elastic Braid 


Ansonia Mills Inc Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 

Ansonia Mills Inc Ansonia 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric—Commutators & Segments 

Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 

Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Rockbestos 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 


Torrington 


Rockbestos 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 

Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Electric Time Controls 
RK W Cramer Company Inc The 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus ‘ 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Insulation 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 


freight) New Haven 


General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mig Ce 


Waterbury 


Portiand 
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Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Envelopes Bridgeport 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company, 

Hartford Division Hartford 


_ Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 


Extractors—Tap Kensington 

Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

I. C White Company The Waterbury 


Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Fabricated Alloys _ Waterville 


Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 


Southport 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
: Fans—Electric 
General Electric Compan Bridgeport 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and 
slide fasteners) Felt Waterbury 91 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Felt—All Purpose Stafford ville 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Kensington 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Fenders—Boat Unionville 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Film Spools 

Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The f 
Firearms Stafford Springs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
O F Mossberg & Sons Inc New Haven 


Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


a. Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 


Fireplace Goods 5@"dy Hook 

American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
’ Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 


Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 


lures) Flashlights Lakeville 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixers—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 

(Advt.) 
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Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co(gray iron & semi weal) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Furnace Linings 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 


and steel) Stamford 
Galvanizing 

Malleabie Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 
Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 

materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
auges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Ine (pressure and vacuum) 


waitooport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Strat 
Gears and Gear Cutting 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 

Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 

Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 

Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 

Bristol 


New Haven 


Forestville 


Governors 
Henry & Wright Div Hartford-Empire Co 
(speed regulating, centrifugal, hydraulic) 
Hartford 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding : 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 


New Haven 


Ansonia 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 
Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Hand Tools 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, one cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’. punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Company 


Hardware Bridgeport 


Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 

Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 

and industrial) fiddletown 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 


M A D E 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Cospin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Stamford 


- New Britain 

{ i essions & Son Bristol 
vale Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Com any The (custom made 
for back, breast ga ct abttemen) New Haven 
Hest Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 
Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire 
resistance type) Middletown 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 
Driscoll Wire Company The 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Southport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Ww —, Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
i. Bristo 
eat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 


Hartford 


Elmwood 
Shelton 


acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

inges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co 
Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 
General Electric Company 
upporters 


Beacon Falls 
Manchester 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia Mills Inc 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc eriden 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Hydraulic Controls 


Ansonia 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Industrial Finishes 

Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 

Chemical Coatings Corporation RockyHill 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Infra-Red Equipment 


Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Pagutery 
Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide” 
Dispenser) "Tatu 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 
Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T — Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
peratu New Haven 
Maenion Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Insulation 


Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
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Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The 
Insulating Tape 
Ansonia Mills Ine Ansonia 
Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Soeeanerns Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M |} Hartford 


Selene Machines—Electric 


Shelton 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
; Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Grinder 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 

. Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sannens & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Laces 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
a Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


5 Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 


Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric vomerey Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 


Bullard Company ae ree we indle- 
continuous turnin type) idgeport 
Lathes—30H cteliadc 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 . ee 


igeport 

Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical mrs indle- 
indexing type) idgeport 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 


Lead Plating 


Stamford 


Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin 

shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) ethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 

The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Leather Goods Trimmings 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
United Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Lime 


New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co mee 








. ee "3s 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 

A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
Locks—Banks 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Locks—Builders Stamford 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


M A D 


ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Compa New Haven 
Yale & Towne a Compgey The 
Locks—Cabinet Stamford 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Locks—Special Purpose Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Co New Britain 
Gacviaiet Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Tools ; 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (greets ecision 


parte) artford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National iosusdisins & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
Machinery ; 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 


Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 


homaston 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) — 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Foundry & Machine Co 


Waterbury Farrel 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery—Metal- Working 
Bristol Metal-Working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel oundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Wegetary Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


he Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire aunt 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & achine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines 


Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
o Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (spe- 
cial, new develpoment eons design 


and construction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


achines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine ‘ Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn rotary 
ae indexing type) Bridgeport 
Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertigal multi- i 


continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 
Machines—Drop Hammers 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Formin 


A H_ Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 

and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines— Mult-Au-Matic 

Bullard Onn The Bridgeport 
achines—Paper Ruling 

John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 


The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Rollin 
Fenn Manufacturing Compsny The Hartford 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Swagin 
Fenn Manufacturing Company Ene Hartford 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Mail Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warchouse Point 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manicure Instruments 

W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 

Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 

Marine Engines 

Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 

searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 

Marine Equipment F 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
; Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Durham 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
: Metal Finishes 
Mirchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finiding Co 
Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Hamden 
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Metal Products—Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
covill Maunfacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) Waterbury 91 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 t cine St 


laven 
Millwork 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Millboard 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 


Moulded Plastic Products 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co 7 Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 


artford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 

injection & transfer for plastics) artford 

Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 

non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 

Standord Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 

tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Nickel Silver Ingot 

Whipple and Choate Company The 


Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & New Haven 
Yale & bonne ,_ Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Bridgeport 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers : 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

(Advt.) 
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Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc | Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and 
/or Steam Atomizer tamford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic,commer- 
cial and industrial) tamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Ovens 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing —_ The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Shelton 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 


Sargent & Coneney New Haven 
Vale & Towne anufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints and Enamels 

Staminate Corp The New Haven 

Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 

Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pullp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridge 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansonia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co _— Bridgeport 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The - Waterbury 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Phospher Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
rte raphic Equipment 


Kalart Company Plainville 


Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies , 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
le Fabrics 
Sidney Seeeeial “x Co Inc (For furniture, 
automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, 
toys) Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 


American Brass Co The ( (brass and 0 2 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 

Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Plainville 
Branford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 
cellular) Shelton 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The | 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plastic Gems 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Plastics Machinery ‘ 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastic—Moulders 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 

General Electric Com any Meriden 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co Wallingford 

Waterbury Companies =. Waterbury 

Watertown Mfrg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for vagticn) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch . 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 


thecaries Hall Company Waterbury 

Mees Incorporated Waterbury 
Platers Metal 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plat- 
ing) Groton 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Plating Processes and Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 
Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Diy The Bullard Clark 
Company Danielson 
Poly Chokes 


Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 
Powdered Metal Products 
Powmetco Inc East Port Chester 
Waterbury Congenies Inc Waterbury 
ower Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 
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Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—W ood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’’) Simsbury 
Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc ae 
Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company (automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Presses—Power 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A_ Division of 


Connecticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers , Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 


New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Hartford 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 
Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
orwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Production Welding 
West Cheshire 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 
Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Punches 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 
Radiators—Engine Coolin 
G & O Manufacturing ew Haven 
Radio and Television Components 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
_ Radio Receivers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
- _ , Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Refractories 
Howard Company 


New Haven 


New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 


South Norwalk 

Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
c Resistance Wire 

Oo est Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium, 


kanthal) Southport 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
(Advt.) 
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Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 

H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrin pee 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 


Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
i H Sessions & Sons Bristol 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


= and aluminum tubular and solid =e. 


nine The 
a. a Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(iron) ridgeport 
Roasters—Electric ; 
General Electric Comqany Bridgeport 
s 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 

bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 


bronze) Waterbury 91 

Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham_ Company Inc (Chilled 
and Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Rope Wire 


American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
ubber Chemicals 


Remenpects _Chemical Division United States 


Rubber ( Naugatuck 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 

Vulvanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubber—Cellular : 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 

United States Rubber Company (Keds, Kedettes, 

Gaytees, US Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 

Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber sompame, The 

eels 

Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 


New Haven 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 
Rubber Mill Machinery ‘ 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubber Soles 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 
Rubber Tile 
Danbury Rubber Co Inc The Danbury 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 
Safety Clothing at 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandwich Grilis—Electric 


General Electric ee Bridgeport 


Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The “teek Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co 


New Haven 
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Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 
Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, 
Doors and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 


Bridgeport 

Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 

and ground type only) 

19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 

Waterbury 

Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 

Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 

capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 


New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 


New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 
Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Ine (Circular Form 


Tools) Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Screws 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 


Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 


Bristol Company The (socket set and socket 

cap screws) Waterbury 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screws—Socket ° 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 

Sewing Machines 
Greist ate Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Seti Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


Shelton 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 

Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 
Shells 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 

Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
arehouse Point 
American Brass Co The (brass and wrest 


aterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 

United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 

sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
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Shoe and Corset Laces 
Ansonia Mills Inc 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Patent Button Co The 
Slings 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The a 


Ansonia 


New Haven 


Kensington 
New Britain 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
New Haven 


oa 
J B Williams Co The industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Guamen Plantsville 
Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Henry & Wright Division of Hartford-Empire 
Company Hartford 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 

Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

Special Parts 

Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 

precision stamotee) New Haven 

J H Sessions & Sor Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
United States Rubber Company Naugatuck 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Bowden Engineering Co (Torsion) Bristol! 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The 


Spring Units 
Spring Co Inc 


Torrington 


(mattresses and 


Owen Silent 
Bridgeport 


furniture) 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co ‘The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 

Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres 


sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 


J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
New England Spring pate Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Waterbury ee — Waterbury 

Hoggson & Pettis Min'C Co “The (steel) 

141 Brewery St ew Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 

Stampings—Small 

Foursome Manufacturing ,empeny Bristol 
a Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbur; 
(Advt.) 
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Stampings—Small (Continued) 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 

Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stationery Specialties 

American Brass Company The 


tee! 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Waterbury 


Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings a Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Stee Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolted Spring 2 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Ww me Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Roll Strip and Sheets 


American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 


Durham 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & fay Co The Milford 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stevestypes 


New Britain 


W T Barnum & Co I New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
Il C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


Straps, Leather , 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 

Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 
Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special ene? Co The Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 
ne setageing 
Geometric Tool Co T 
Tarred Lines 


West Hartford 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Television Receivers : 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers : 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc  (auto- 
matic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread : 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 





Thread (Continued) . 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

{ C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 

in rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Willimantic 
Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridowpest 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hart 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) 
Greist Mfg Co The 
Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
cons Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 


Stamford 
ew Haven 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Harvester truck chassis and “Metro” 
bodies) Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) erby 
Tube Fittings 
Scovill i, Co (“‘Uniflare’’) 
Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The fakes and oges) 
aterbury 
—e* Brass Company (brass and cop- 
Bridgeport 
G & ° Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Typewriters 


Stamford 


Waterbury 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
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Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Ga airplane, 
railroad) qd Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Gunntann 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 

Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 

Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Valves 

Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
w Ss Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 

Valve Discs 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 

Valves—Automobile Tire 


Hartford 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Vaives—Reliet & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


American Velvet Co sowed and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 

Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 

Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 

Vibrators—Pneumatic 

New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 

Vises 


Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vices) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Waffle lrons—Electric 

General Electric Company 


Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Watervillle 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
T H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Plainville 


Bridgeport 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
atches 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co Fs (pocket 
& wrist) > nee 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The  (instan- 

taneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 


facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 

Porupine Compony The Bridgeport 
Welding—Lead 

Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 

tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 

(Advt.) 








it's Made in Connecticut 


(Continued from page 47) 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 


Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 

Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel, silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 

John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, de- 
free Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat 


Hartford 


New Haven 


treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 

Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms 


New Haven 


Colonial Spring Coapemation, The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co _ Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Brist 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Company New Haven 
Wire Sha 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central  sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 
ridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


insulated) New Haven 
Wires—Building ; 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Wires—Telephone p 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 


& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 

Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Woven Felts—Wool 


Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 





The Broadbrook Company 
Makers of Fine Woolens 
for More than a Century 


(Continued from page 7) 


Brook woolen workers have realized 
their livelihood within the mill build- 
ings clustered on the banks of the his- 
toric brook. That is why its approxi- 
mately 450 employees and the other 
villagers regard the mill with real affec- 
tion. After all, it’s an integral part of 
them, their families and their daily 
lives. 

Since the present management as- 
sumed control in 1935, the principal 
product has been automobile uphol- 
stery. At the beginning of World War 
II, the mill converted its entire facilities 
to the production of fabrics and blan- 
kets for the armed forces. Presently, it 
is producing chiefly for the “big three” 
of the automotive industry—General 
Motors, Chrysler, and the Lincoln- 
Mercury Division of the Ford Motor 
Company, on an around-the-clock, 
three-shift basis. These continuous 
shifts have been at work since 1938. 

The company also manufactures 
woolen apparel fabrics, and airplane 
and railroad upholstery cloth. Also, 
they make fine cloth used in polishing 
lenses. All this requires 10 sets of cards, 
2,160 frame spindles, 4,120 mule 
spindles, 76 automatic looms, as well as 
adequate dyeing and finishing equip- 
ment. 

Present management consists of L. C. 
Goad, chairman of the board; C. A. 
Wiese, president; C. B. Stiffler, vice- 
president; W. J. Vernier, treasurer, and 
M. V. Wiese, secretary. 
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Service Section 


TRAINING DIRECTOR available 
full or part time basis. Many years 
experience in the Organization, Devel- 
opment and Management of Industrial 
Training at all levels. No concern is too 
large or too small to need most effective 
manpower use. Address PW-1492. 
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— SEYMOUR 
am Nickel Silver 


Us & 


Your product may not be hollowware — but if you need an alloy of such 
extreme ductility that it flows smoothly under the die, requires a minimum of 
anneals, and finishes to a beautiful, silvery-white color, you will naturally 
be interested in Seymour Nickel Silver. 


Write us about your product, and if your present alloy is not all that it 


should be, we believe we can be of real assistance to you. Samples of sheet, 


wire or rod will be submitted to manufacturers on request. 









THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SEYMOUR, CONN. 
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NEW RADIAL LOADING SYSTEM BALCO IN GROTON 


better see B A L Cc 0 


BALCO IN HARTFORD BALCO IN GROTON 


Depend on Balco to meet your emergency requirements for Bunker “C” promptly — 
fulfill your scheduled deliveries faithfully. 


The new loading system pictured above is helping Balco cut delivery time even closer to 
the irreducible minimum. Located at Balco’s recently constructed, 12 acre terminal at 
Groton, this radial type system loads 12 trucks simultaneously and swiftly — another 
example of Balco’s unremitting effort to gear both terminals, Hartford and Groton, to 
meet your every requirement promptly and efficiently. 


Investigate Balco, Connecticut's oldest supplier of this time and dollar saving Bunker “C.” 
Balco representatives will gladly discuss your requirements with you — show you how 
Balco can serve you by water, rail or land. Telephone Hartford 9-3341. Or write, Box 
1078, Hartford, Connecticut — TODAY. 


THE BALLARD OIL CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











